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TWO  MEDLEVAL  TRAVELLERS. 

In  the  year  1465,  Leo,  Lord  of  Rozmital  and 
Blatnie,  and  brother-in-15w  of  the  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  confessed  himself  solemnly,  and  set  out  with  a 
train  of  forty  gentlemen  to  see  “  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Christendom,  and  all  their  noteworthy  things, 
both  secular  and  religious.” 

As  the  Lord  of  Rozmital  was  a  great  man,  it 
would  have  been  derogatory,  or  perhaps  impossible, 
for  him  to  write  the  narrative  of  his  own  travels. 
But  there  were  two  men  in  his  suite  of  less  dignity, 
and  probably  of  more  education,  who  have  ea<m  left 
ns  a  series  of  rambling  jottings  describing  what  they 
saw  and  did  with  much  n.iivete  and  seme  sharpness 
of  observation.  Primarily  their  journals  are  amus¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  also  valuable.  There  were  not 
many  men,  until  the  Venetian  ambassadors  began 
their  Relazior.i,  who  made  sketches  of  their  foreign 
contemporaries;  and  probably  none  had  seen  so 
many  peoples  as  did  the  Bohemian  Ssassek  and  the 
Nuremberger  Tetzel.  Tliey  passed  through  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  northern  Italy;  they  have  both  spoken  very 
frankly  about  their  hosts ;  they  have  toh  drawn 
pictures  of  the  aspect  of  the  countries;  and  their 
different  characters  afford  excellent  opportunity  for 
getting  at  the  truth. 

Ssassek  must  have  been  a  courtier  at  the  small 
coi^  of  Rozmital.  He  is  rather  pompous,  very 
vain,  very  much  swayed  by  the  small  slights  or 
attentions  which  he  received  from  the  different  kings 
whose  guest  his  master  was ;  but  good-humored, 
willing  to  admire  and  to  like,  and  not  without  pre¬ 
tensions  to  taste.  Tetzel  was  a  roiigher  and  less 
easy-tempered  man,  with  a  lurking  dislike 'to  foreign 
ways,  and  great  impatience  of  the  discomforts  of 
travel  in  semi-civilized  countries.  He  writes  so 
much  in  an  aldermanic  spirit,  his  words  grow  so 
luscious  over  a  feast,  and  his  terfiper  becomes  so 
bitter  in  the  frequent  register  of  privations,  that  one 
is  tempted  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  some 
Nurembei'g  banker  wrenched  from  his  home  as  a 
golden  milch  cow  for  the  journey. 

Between  richness  of  subject,  therefore,  and  naive 
display  of  individual  character,  many  an  hour  can 
be  pleasantly  spent  over  the  pages  of  the  two  old 
travellers.  But  then  the  conditTon  of  this  enjoyment 
is  ability  and  willingness  to  read  the  bald  Latin  into 
which  the  Bohemian  of  Ssassek  was  translated  some 
time  after  his  death,  and  the  much  more  puzzling 
fifteenth  century  South  German  in  which  Tetzm 
recorded  his  experiences.  Ability  may  of  course 
be  presumed  in  every  reader,  but  willingness  would 


imply  a  liking  for  toil  which  I  will  not  insult  his 
common  sense  by  supposing  to  exist,  and  I  shall 
therefore  throw  together  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the 
many  matters  which  suggest  themselves  for  extrac¬ 
tion.  That  any  of  the  old  character  will  be  pre¬ 
served  I  can  scarcely  hope ;  modem  English  lends 
itself  reluctantly  to  a  reproduction  of  medieval 
style,  with  its  queer  mi.xture  of  freshness  and  stiff¬ 
ness,  of  clumsiness  and  conventionalism.  But  inco¬ 
herence  can  at  least  be  preserved,  and  1  shall  make 
no  apology  for  following  the  originals  in  their  own  * 
random  way. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  the  earlier  steps  of 
either  chronicler.  As  Germans,  accustomed  to 
German  things  and  manners,  they  are  dry  and 
uninteresting  as  long  as  they  remain  on  German 
soil.  Unknowing  of  the  future  glories  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg,  they  pass  carelessly  over  the  court 
at  Anspach,  and  reserve  their  words  for  reverential 
expatiation  on  the  relics  of  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne 
and  Aix.  Belgium  is  the  beginning  of  strangeness ; 
the  common  objects  around  them  for  the  first  time 
excite  their  observation,  and  the  tide  at  Malines  and 
the  three  hundred  windmills  at  Ghent  are  cursorily 
mentioned;  but  the  courtly  Ssassek  enlarges  only 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  “at 
least  the  equal  in  riches  and  power  of  any  pnnee  in 
Christendom,  lord  of  fourteen  dukes  and  counts 
innumerable.”  From  some  scattered  expressions 
one  fact  of  greater  interest  may  be  gleaned.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  be  imagined  that  m  the  turbu¬ 
lent  days  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  country  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders  would  be  cultivated  with  that 
exquisite  minuteness  which  marks  the  spade  hus¬ 
bandry  of  modem  Belgium ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
surprising  to  be  told  that  the  entire  space  between 
Mechlin  and  Ghent  and  Bruges  was  arid  in  some 
places  and  a  marsh  in  others,  and  th%t  the  whole 
country  was  so  destitute  of  wood  that  the  guest  of 
the  Duke  was  reduced  to  burn  cow-dung  for  fuel. 
The  great  populations  of  Bruges  and  Gnent  seem 
to  have  been  sharply  divided  by  their  walls  from  a 
region  made  desert  and  almost  uninhabited  by  their 
feuds  between  each  other  and  their  counts. 

From  Calais  the  travellers  sailed  for  England,  and 
after  passing  Dover,  which  is  noticed  as  being  one 
of  the  strongest  and  best-armed  fortresses  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  they  landed  at  Sandwich,  then  the  great 
port  of  entry  from  the  Continent.  Incidentafly,  a 
custom  is  spoken  of  as  existent  there,  of  the  terrors 
of  which  a  faint  flea  may  be  formed  by  old  people 
who  can  remember  the  habits  of  almost  forgotten 
watchmen.  Every  night,  from  time  to  time,  the 
streets  were  paced  by  a  band  of  men  blowing,  tmm- 
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pets  and  horns,  and  shouting  in  the  intervals  of  their 
instrumental  noise  from  what  quarter  the  wind  came 
and  the  state  of  the  weather;  so  that  merchants 
and  skippers  might  rouse  themselves,  if  necessary, 
to  go  on  hoard  the  ships.  It  was  very  well  for  the 
merchants  and  skippers,  but  the  mind  shrinks  from 
picturing  to  itself  the  misery  which  must  have  been 
suffered  by  the  quieter  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
Sandwich  has  ceased  to  be  a  port.  History  does 
not  record,  it  is  true,  that  its  decadence  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  habit  of  trumpeting ;  but  history 
rarely  condescends  to  actual  causes. 

It  is  afler  England  is  entered  that  the  interest  of 
the  journey  fairly  begins.  Partly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
hospitality  with  which  the  Baron  of  Blatnie  and  all 
his  retinue  were  received,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  freshness  with  which  the  first  thoroughly  foreign 
country  struck  upon  their  untravelled  eyes,  but 
partly  also,  it  would  seem,  from  a  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  comparative  merit,  England  appears  to 
have  impressed  Ssassek  favorably  in  more  points 
than  any  other  of  the  many  states  which  ho  trav¬ 
ersed. 

I  Tetzel,  though  he  places  France  in  higher  rank 
I  by  calling  it  the  “  best-furnished  land  which  he  had 
I  seen  in  his  day  in  everything  that  man  can  think  of,” 

I  honors  England  by  refraining  from  the  querulousness 
in  which  he  usually  indulges.  Ilis  summary  of  its 
;  characteristics,  if  without  enthusiasm,  is  at  least 
without  ill-temper.  He  says :  “  England  is  very 
small  and  narrow,  but  full  of  villages  and  towns,  of 
castles  and  of  woods.  But  there  are  great  heaths, 
bearing  willows,  underwood,  and  reeds,  and  the 
sheep  are  the  staple  of  the  land.  They  feed  on  the 
I  same  pastures  winter  and  summer.  There  are  many 
;  preserves  (tiergarten),  with  many  strange  beasts, 
and  men  bum  peat  instead  of  wood ;  when  they 
I  have  not  much  wme,  corn,  or  wood,  then  they  bring 
I  them  in  over  the  sea,  and  the  common  folk  drink  a 
drink  called  ‘  al’selpir,’  ”  —  a  compound  beverage 
I  which,  like  the  modern  porter-beer,  must  have  been 
i  created  by  the  imagination  of  the  foreigner.  When 
I  he  has  said  this,  that  London  is  full  of  goldsmiths, 
and  that  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is 
covered  with  precious  stones,  Tetzel  has  exhausted 
England.  Not  so  with  Ssassek.  His  general  view 
is  only  introductory  to  lengthened  particular  descrip¬ 
tion.  According  to  him,  “  England  is  not  flat,  but 
hilly  and  dense  with  many  woods ;  but  it  does  not 
produce  black  forests  ”  like  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Erz  Gebirge,  “  and  every  wood  is  belted  with  a 
ditch,  and  the  husbandmen  in  like  manner  carry 
ditches  round  their  fields  and  meadows,  and  hedge 
them  in,  so  that  no  one,  whether  on  horse  or  foot, 
can  pa.<w  except  along  a  public  road.”  The  descrip¬ 
tions  differ,  and  could  hardly  be  reconciled,  did  we 
not  hear  that  in  leaving  the  kingdom  the  travellers 
passed  over  Hounslow  and  Bagshot,  vastly  larger,  no 
doubt,  in  those  than  in  later  times,  and  skirted  the 
New  Forest  to  the  bare  heaths  round  Poole.  Tet¬ 
zel,  taking  foreign  countries  onl^  on  sufferance,  was 
content  with  what  he  saw ;  his  companion,  more 
careful  and  liking  better,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire.  We  get  a  proof  of  this  elsewhere,  when 
apropos  of  nothing,  he  suddenly  wanders  off,  between 
a  description  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  to  say  that  England  ‘‘  is  a  metal-bearing 
country.  For  its  inhabitants  dig  silver  and  copper 
and  tin  and  lead,  and  so  the  litnd  is  very  rich. 
Moreover,  no  small  part  of  their  wealth  comes  to  the 
people  from  their  flocks  of  sheep,  which  feed  every¬ 
where  in  immense  numbers,  and  are  almost  all  white, 
L. 


with  now  and  then  a  black  one  among  them.  The 
wool  of  them  is  exchanged  for  no  little  money  with 
foreign  merchants,  and  is  exported  into  divers  re¬ 
gions.” 

The  mention  of  Salisbury  may  carry  us,  after  his 
own  inconsecutive  manner,  to  the  art  judgments  of 
Ssassek.  We  are  flattered  to  learn  that  nowhere 
does  he  think  that  he  has  seen  more  “  elegant  ”  mo¬ 
nasteries  and  churches  than  in  England  ;  and  if  re¬ 
spect  for  the  grounds  of  his  adrmration  is  shaken 
when  he  goes  on  to  give  us  his  reasons,  —  “  for  all 
are  roofed  with  lead  and  tin,  and  their  interiors  are 
wonderfully  adorned,”  —  we  are  restored  to  confi¬ 
dence  and  pleasure  when  we  find  that  the  five 
churches  upon  which  he  dilates  are  the  cathedrals 
of  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  Burgos,  S.  Ambro- 
gio  at  Alilan,  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  With 
the  guaranty  for  his  taste  given  by  so  excellent  a 
choice,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  which  he  anywhere  saw  were  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  an  Angel  opening  the  Tomb,  and 
a  Christ  returned  to  Life  fn  the  monastery  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  Using  a  formula,  —  the  equivalent  of  which 
is  so  well  known  to  readere  of  Vasari,  and  which 
expresses  to  the  present  day  the  highest  admiration 
of  most  people,  —  he  declares  that  non  ficta  sed  rico 
videuntur.  Illustrated  books  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  still  preserved,  which  render  this  excellence 
in  painting  less  hard  to  understand  than  it  would  be 
were  we  to  judge  the  probabilities  of  the  past  fron 
the  actualities  of  the  present.  We  are  also  told,  and 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  nowhereVas  such  sweet 
and  pleasant  music  to  be  heard  in  those  da^s  as  in  ' 
London.  It  seems  that  our  forefathers,  like  our 
selves,  were  fond  of  great  choruses,  though  one  of 
sixty  voices  was  considered  to  be  exceptionallj 
large. 

It  is  curious  in  how  many  things  which  we  are  wont 
to  consider  modern  the  old  world  was  like  to  the  new 
one.  No  doubt  a  zoblc^ical  garden  of  the  fifteentb 
century  presented  a  scene  altogether  different  to  that 
offered  by  the  Fop’s  Alley  of  the  Regent’s  Park ;  but 
there  is  a  sufficiently  strange  savor  of  anachronism 
in  the  fact  that  zoological  gardens  existed  at  all 
One  marvels  at  the  wealth  in  foreign  beasts  ’which 
could  require  two  gardens  to  contain  it ;  and  still 
more  what  the  “  diverse  kinds  ”  of  these  “  many  ani¬ 
mals  ”  can  have  been.  Henry  I.,  it  is  true,  had  a 
lion  and  leopards,  lynxes  and  porcupines,  at  Wood- 
stock  ;  and  a  royal  order,  requiring  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  to  build  a  bouse  “for  our  elephant  and  his 
keeper,”  with  another  which  directed  that  the  white 
bear  at  the  Tower  should  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
river  at  the  end  of  a  chain,  reveal  the  presence  of 
these  animals  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. ;  but  it  is  at 
least  not  commonly  known  that  any  others  than 
lions  and  leopards  were  habitually  kept;  and  the 
questions,  what  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  gardens 
in  1465,  and  where  did  they  come  from,  and  how 
were  they  obtained,  must,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remain 
unanswered.  Of  Herr  Ssassek  certainly  it  is  vain 
to  inquire.  It  is  nuyo  natural  to  be  told  of  “  pleat- 
aunces.”  They  were  as  much  the  objects  of  pride 
then  as  the  creations  of  Kent  or  Paxton  have  sioM 
become,  and  as  tka  like  were  “  not  to  be  found  in 
other  regions,”  no  French  author  could  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  anticipata  the  writer  who  has  lately  probed 
with  rude  criticism  or  Gallic  prejudice  our  claims  to 
pre-eminence  in  landscape  gardening.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  is  vague ;  “  elegantes  horti  vanis  arboribus  et 
herbis  instruct!  ”  might  be  the  first  rough  attempts  at 
laying  out  with  reguhurity,or  they  might  be  enclosuret 
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measured  and  pruned  with  all  the  pedantic  stiffness 
of  the  Jacobian  epoch.  It  is  still  more  natural  to 
bear  that  the  cycles  of  fashion  in  women’s  dress, 
j  through  which  we  still  live,  were  going  on,  and  that 
our  countrywomen  were,  as  usual,  rather  more  outree.i 
than  those  of  other  nations.  The  Baron  of  Rozmit- 
al  reached  England  at  the  highest  point  in  a  tide  of 
long  dresses,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  the 
women  “  dragging  behind  them  vast  tails  to  their 
gowns,  the  like  of  which  he  never  saw  in  any  other 
region.” 

^e  old  Baron  of  Rbzmital  was  a  sort  of  royal 
guest;  but  though  he  was  sent  to  some  Claridge’s 
of  the  period,  he  and  his  attendants  were  entertained 
at  court  in  every  other  way  with  a  frank  and  gener¬ 
ous  hospitality  which  has  left  its  mark  in  his  narra¬ 
tive.  “In  no  country  were  they  held  in  so  great 
honor.  For  both  by  the  king  and  by  all  his  subjects, 
wherever  they  went,  tiiey  were  treated  in  the  most 
honorable  and  the  kindest  manner.”  Every  day, 
while  they  were  in  London,  dinner  for  fifty  was  sent 
from  the  palace  to  their  inn ;  a  golden  medal  was 
given  to  all  knights,  a  silver  one  to  all  the  simple 
folk,  as  a  remembrance  of  their  visit ;  and  on  one 
occasion  a  great  party  and  ball  —  over  which  Tet- 
zel  expatiates  lingeringly  —  were  given  to  them  in 
the  palace.  Edward  IV.  is  himself  described  as  a 
“  handsome,  straight-limbed  man,”  with,  by  the  way, 
“  the  very  handsomest  household  that  man  can  find 
j  in  Christendom.” 

But  kind  and  hospitable  as  the  English  were,  and 
favorably  as  they  impressed  their  guests  upon  the 
whole,  the  tongue  of  the  observant  Ssassek  refused 
to  conceal  the  faults  which  they  seemed  to  him  to 
1  possess ;  and  an  Englishman  must  b»  grieved  to  hear 
{  from  friendly  lips  the  familiar  accusation  which,  as 
I  he  has  flattered  himself,  was  the  invention  of  French 
prejudice  or  malice.  “  They  are  men,  as  it  seems 
to  me,”  he  says,  “  perfidious  and  astute,  plotting 
against  the  lives  of  foreigners ;  men  who  bow  the 
knee  before  you,  but  in  whom  you  place  no  faith.” 
Unluckily  Ssassek  is  not  the  only  stranger  who  has 
spoken  in  old  times  of  the  same  quality  ;  and  there 
may  6e  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  we  ought  to 
j  bow  our  heads  in  contrition,  to  acknowledge  that 
we  were  once  even  as  we  are  not  now,  am^  that  the 
French  have  been  guilty,  not  of  slander,  but  of  the 
minor  crime  of  failing  to  discover  that  we  lcarne<l 
to  amend  our  national  charao|er. 

London  even  in  those  days  was  great  among  the 
cities  of  Europe,  and  its  wealth,  its  commerce,  and 
its  magnitude,  might  well  impress  a  Bohemian  then 
as  they  impress  a  Russian  now.  “  It  is  a  large  and 
magnificent  city,”  says  Ssassek.  “Nowhere  have  I 
seen  such  a  number  of  kites  as  there ;  to  kill  them  is 
a  capital  offence.  There  are  in  its  churches  twenty 
gild^  sepulchres  adorned  with  precious  stones ;  and 
in  the  whole  kingdom  there  are  not  less  than  eighty ; 
for  England  is  very  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  In 
London  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  goldsmiths; 
hardly  anywhere  have  I  seen  so  many.  For,  not 
counting  journeymen,  there  are  400  master-workers; 
and  yet  so  great  is  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  city 
that  none  of  them  are  ever  idle.”  And  Tetzcl,  in 
his  vigorous  way,  calls  it  “  A  mighty  and  a  handsome 
city ;  and  one  finds  great  trade  there  from  all  lands. 
In  the  city  are  many  people  and  many  hand-work¬ 
ers,  chiefly  goldsmiths  and  clothweavers,  and  very 
beautiful  women’s  ornaments,”  the  ornaments  being 
to  Tetzel’s  Noremberg  mind  more  important  than 
their  wearers ;  whom,  however,  his  more  chivalrous 
companion  notices  in  that  admiring  spirit  which  we 


are  wont  to  think  exc^tionally  well  deserve<l  by 
our  wives  and  sisters.  England,  “  though  not  large, 
is  densely  peopled,  and  is  fruitful  of  women  and 
virgins  excellent  in  form,  as  we  saw  when  our  lord 
dined  with  the  king.” 

The  Lord  of  Rbzmital,  his  visit  to  London  finished, 
was  escorted  with  all  due  honor  to  the  coast  at 
Poole,  embarked  on  board  a  king’s  ship,  and  sailed 
to  St.  Malo.  The  history  of  his  journey  through 
Brittany  is  a  mere  itinerary.  The  gardens,  the 
orchanls,  the  meadows  of  the  country,  and  the  relics 
of  Saumur,  are  noticed,  but  dryly,  and  without 
enthusiasm.  Nor  do  the  two  travellers  expatiate 
upon  the  court  of  R^nb  of  Anjou  in  the  manner 
that  might  have  been  expected.  We  learn  little 
but  that  the  king  was  “  a  hearty  old  handsome  man,” 
which  we  knew  before,  and  the  newer  facts  that  he 
gathered  the  good  round  sum  of  40,000  crowns 
yearly  in  tolls  from  his  bridge  at  Saumur,  and  that 
he  bad  a  leopard,  some  lions,  and  some  “  Saracenic 
goats”  in  his  Castle  of  Angers.  When  we  pass 
into  France,  description  is  still  dull  and  meagre. 
Louis  XI.  had  not  the  art  or  the  will  to  loose  with 
feasts  and  hospitable  ways  the  tongues  of  frank  and 
large-feeding  northerners.  The  realm  is  said  to  be 
■  large,  the  country  “  abundant  in  ev  ^Tything,  if  any 
Christian  kingdom  be  abundant  ” ;  but  this  grudging 
notice  would  embrace  nearly  all  we  are  told  of  it, 
had  not  Tetzel  left  a  close,  if  somewhat  malicious, 
portrait  of  Louis  himself.  “  Item :  the  king  is  not  a 
tall  man ;  he  has  black  hair,  a  brownish  skin,  the 
eyes  stand  deep  in  his  head;  be  has  a  long  nose  and 
little  legs.  And  they  say  he  hates  the  Germans. 
And  his  greatest  fondness  is  for  venery ;  and  he  likes 
being  in  small  towns,  anil  goes  seldom  to  the  large 
ones,  and  sixty  guanis  always  lie  fully  armed  before 
his  door”;  a  description  which  might  have  been  put 
by  Andersen  into  the  mouth  of  a  child  in  sketching 
some  fabled  tyrant. 

F rora  the  banks  of  the  Loire  the  Baron  of  Blatnie 
travelled  southwanls  to  Spain,  and  at  his  entry  into 
that  country  met  with  the  only  serious  adventure  in 
which  he  was  personally  involved.  His  semi-regal 
character  had  not  the  same  effect  on  the  contemptu¬ 
ous  Spaniards  as  upon  other  people,  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  were  exposed  to  eonstant  insults,  and  not  infi^ 
quent  dangers.  The  first  moment  in  which  they 
touithed  the  soil  of  Spain  threatened  to  put  a  term 
to  the  wanderings  of  the  whole  party  at  once. 
They  found  the  frontier  custom-house  fortified  and 
jealously  held  by  a  body  of  troops,  whose  business  it 
was  first  to  reap  their  own  unlicensed  gains,  secondly 
to  exact  the. heavy  dues  with  which  Spain  then,  as 
later,  endeavored  to  destroy  her  commerce.  “  As 
import  dues  had  never  in  any  place  been  demanded 
from  them  before,”  the  servants  “  who  went  forward 
with  the  baggage  refused  payment,  when  the  officers 
immediately  seized  the  gooils,  and  the  soldiers  rushed 
from  the  tower  to  kill  the  owners.”  ’The  insulted 
train  of  the  Baron  of  Rozmital  closed  in  to  the  rescue, 
and  a  pretty  fight  was  on  the  point  of  beginning, 
when  the  Baron  himself  rode  up,  paid  the  dues,  and 
got  off,  fortunately  thinks  Ssassek,  for  the  Spaniards 
“only  wanted  the  excuse  of  one  of  them  being 
wounded  to  have  killed  the  party  and  appropriated 
the  baggage.” 

Exactly  two  centuries  afterwards  another  distin¬ 
guished  traveller,  M.  Aarssens  van  Somelsdyk,  un¬ 
derwent  a  similar  experience ;  but  lapse  of  time, 
even  in  unchanging  Spain,  had  somewhat  improved 
the  manners  of  the  country.  The  Royal  authority, 
however  incurious  as  to  the  fate  of  common  voya- 
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gers,  was  prompt  and  severe  in  avenging  an  insult  [ 
offered  to  persons  of  quality.  M.  van  Somelsilyk 
had  the  satisfaction  of  Durying  a  corregidor,  to  say 
nothing  of  mere  custom-house  officers,  in  the  sombre 
depths  of  perpetual  prison.  The  Lord  of  Rbzmital 
thought  it  useless  even  to  complain,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  if  the  impressions  of  travellers  accustomed 
to  respect,  who  found  themselves  attacked  on  their 
entrance,  insulted  commonly  by  the  people,  and 
treated  inhospitably  by  the  king,  should  bo  not  alto¬ 
gether  favorable  to  the  Spain  which  gave  them 
such  a  reception.  Accordingly  a  certain  acrimony 
pervades  the  narrative  of  both  Ssassek  and  Tetzel. 
Still,  there  is  an  obvious  effort  to  be  fair,  and  the 
descriptions  are  so  inherently  probable  that  their 
truthfulness  may  certainly  be  assumed  to  be  also 
more  probable  than  not.  The  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  travellers  in  this  instance  are  or  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  especially  as  regards  the  aspect  of 
the  country  and  the  importance  of  the  towns,  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  because  of  the  light  which  would  be 
thrown  by  their  observations  upon  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was 
very  great,  and  that  the  country  made  a  start,  dur*- 
ing  the  short  period  of  their  reign,  which  would  have 
carried  it  forward  to  a  first  rank  in  Europe  but  for 
the  insane  commercial  legislation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  alleged  prosperity  is  so  considerable 
that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
there  had  been  a  considerable  basis  of  accumulated 
weadth  and  of  industrial  habits  to  begin  upon  ;  and 
accordingly  the  Spaniards  delight  to  point  to  the 
many  thousand  looms  on  whi^  the  artisans  of 
Seville  were  employed  to  the  Spanish  agencies  at 
Bruges,  to  the  active  commerce  of  Burgos,  to  the 
luxury  of  the  nobles  and  the  townsmen  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  disorders  which  tore  the  country 
throughout  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  a  still 

Kiter  degree  during  more  than  seventy  years  of  the 
enth  century.  The  great  families  of  Guzman 
and  Ponce  de  Leon  could  wage  permanent  war  in 
Andalusia,  could  fight  pitched  rattles  at  sea,  and 
burn  in  another  encounter  300  houses  in  Seville. 
Robber  nobles  could  levy  black-mail  from  the  chief 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  —  from  Burgos,  froinaSala- 
manca,  from  Segovia,  from  Valladolid;  they  could 
carry  off  husbandman  and  burgher,  and  sell  them 
to  the  Moors,  unpunished  unless  some  confed¬ 
eracy  of  townsmen  were  powerful  enough  to  attack 
them  in  their  castles.  Famines  succeeded  to  plagues 
which  carried  off  the  hands  needed  to  till  the  soil ; 
and  plagues  succeeded  to  the  famines  which  had 
weakened  the  strength  of  the  people.  These,  and 
such  things  as  these,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  anarchy  and  desolation  of 
that  period  were  of  too  short  duration  to  effect 
more  than  a  delay  of  progress,  —  perhaps  even  that 
in  some  strange  way  wealth  and  ease  increased  side 
by  side  with  misery  and  unquiet. 

There  is  plenty  of  reason  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  such  prosperity  as  is  alleged  both  as  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  and  as  to  the  epoch  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  But  in  face  of  a  question  such  as  that 
which  has  been  indicated,  the  observations  of  con- 
tempora^  travellers  have  an  unusual  value;  and 
those  of  Ssassek  and  Tetzel  show  little  evidence  of 
riches  having  met  their  eyes,  and  much  evidence 
that  the  country  had  either  never  been  fertile  at  all 
or  had  long  remained  untilled.  Ssassek  met  with 


apples  and  vines  in  Biscay,  as  one  does  still ;  and  I 
alter  wards,  near  Villafuente,  on  the  Duoro,  there  was 
again  an  oasis  of  cultivated  country  rich  with  vine¬ 
yards.  But  nowhere  else  does  he  mention  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and  again  and  again  he  expatiates  on  the 
great  wastes  of  barren  land  through  which  he  passed. 
From  the  frontiers  of  Biscay  to  Burgos,  to  Lenna 
and  Rojas,  again  on  the  borders  of  Aragon,  and 
round  Saragossa  and  Osera,  his  eye  was  met  by 
monotonous  stretches  covered  with  box,  with  juniper, 
with  salvia,  with  rosemary,  and  with  wormwood,— 
sure  signs  of  an  ungrateful  soil,  from  which  cultiva¬ 
tion  had  long  departed,  had  it  ever  been  there. 
Once  only,  between  Villafuente  and  Segovia,  did 
he  cross  forests  of  size  enough  to  be  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  ;  and  near  Medina  del  Campo  the  land  was 
so  destitute  even  of  brushwootl  that  the  party  were 
again  reduced  to  burn  dung  for  fuel.  Tetzel  is 
more  emphatic.  From  the  moment  of  leaving  | 
France  “  we  rode  through  a  poor  country  called 
Biscay,  inhabited  by  evil  and  murderous  folk.  In  || 
that  land,”  the  high  road  of  the  northern  commerce 
be  it  remembered,  “  a  man  must  not  be  without 
horses,  nor  hay,  nor  straw  of  his  own,  —  nor  stable, 
in  truth,  so  bad  are  the  wretched  inns.  They  cany 
wine  in  goat-skins,  and  one  finds  not  good  breai 
nor  fiesh,  nor  fish  in  the  land,  for  the  people  them¬ 
selves  for  the  most  part  live  on  fruits.”  And  he  ul¬ 
timately  sums  up  the  conditions  of  Spanish  travel  ii 
words  which  certainly  show  that  even  in  Spain  ue 
retrogression  in  the  direction  of  roughness  and  de¬ 
fective  commissariat  arrangements  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  four  centuries.  “  Also,  as  we  went  oa 
riding  many  a  day,  we  came  to  market  towns  aid 
villages,  and  men  refused  to  harbor  us,  and  we  had 
to  lie  in  the  field  under  the  open  heaven.  Did  ve 
wish  to  buy  drink  or  bread,  or  anything  else,  if  we 
paid  our  money  beforehand  they  would  give  us  wine 
which  had  been  brought  over  the  hills  on  mules  ia  ] 
goat-skins,  and  was  hot  as  a  warm  bath.  Did  we 
wish  bread,  they  would  give  us  meal  by  the  pound; 
then  we  got  water,  and  made  a  cakCi  and  baked  it 
on  hot  ashes.  Did  we  wish  to  have  something  for 
our  horses  to  eat,  we  had  to  go  forth  and  cut  It  oa^ 
selves,  and  bring  it  in  ;  and  we  also  had  to  buy  mil¬ 
let  very^dear.  Did  we  wish  to  have  meat  for  our 
selves,  we  found  nothing  but  goat,  which  we  had  to 
flay,  and  we  had  to  buy  whatever  it  was  to  be  j 
cooked  in.  In  other^nds,  I  think,  the  very  gypsM 
are  treated  more  as  gentlemen  than  were  we  i» 
Spain.  One  finds  but  seldom  hens,  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  or  grease ;  and,  as  they  have  no  cows,  they  j 
seldom  eat  fiesh,  and  cat,  in  truth,  nothing  but  j 
fruit.”  Perhaps  Tetzel  may  have  been  hypercritical 
in  complaining  that  his  wine  was  not  cool  enough; 
but  the  general  notion  which  he  conveys  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  country  for  the  passage  of  travellers,  and 
the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  state  of  the  food-  j 
market,  suggests  a  comparison  not  altogether  flatter 
ing  between  the  haughty  realm  of  Castile  and  the 
dominions  of  Theodore.  In  Olmedo,  though  the 
king  was  present  in  the  town,  no  less  than  three 
attacks  were  made  by  the  mob  upon  the  inn  where 
the  Germans  lodged ;  and  in  Barcelona  they  were 
warned  jtever  to  go  out  unless  three  were  together 
and  fully  armed,  lest  they  should  be  kidnapped  by 
the  townspeople,  and  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Saracens. 
Of  the  Catalans,  as  a  whole,  Ssassek  summarily  dis¬ 
poses  with  the  trenchant  verdict:  “  I  know  not  that 
I  have  anything  else  to  say  of  this  province,  except 
that  it  produces  the  most  ruffianly  and  perfidious 
of  mortals.  I  have  passed  through  three  provinces. 
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inhabited  by  infidels,  by  barbarians,  Saracens,  Gren¬ 
adans,  and  we  were  much  safer  amongst  them  than 
amongst  the  Catalans.”  If  not  as  vigorous,  this  pas¬ 
sage  IS  at  least  as  abusive  as  a  sentence  from  Ford. 

The  cities  of  Spain  only  slightly  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  travellers,  except  Burgos,  which  is  called 
“  larne  and  elegant,”  and  of  which  the  cathedral 
meete  with  due  praise ;  and  Madrid,  in  those  days 
“  a  small  town  lying  on  a  hill.”  Barcelona  alone 
seemed  to  them  worthy  of  notice.  That,  it  is  true, 
was  “large  and  handsome;  its  streets  were  clean, 
and  all  were  paved  with  stone,  so  that  the  feet 
did  not  get  mnddy.”  But  the  bare  statement  of 
lameness,  even  when  cleanliness  is  thrown  into  the 
seme,  is  hardly  enough  to  make  us  believe  that 
Barcelona  was  the  equal  of  Milan  or  Florence,  and 
Spanish  vanity  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  less. 
Salisbury  can  share  with  it  the  predicate  “  ampla,” 
and  Avignon,  “  amplitudine  et  pulchritudine  eximia,” 
must  beheld,  though  confined  within  the  walls  which 
still  exist,  to  have  excelled  it  in  population  and 
magnificence. 

From  Spain  the  Baron  of  Rdzmltal  went  on  to 
visit  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter 
from  his  sister,  the  Empress  of  Germany.  The  two 
chroniclers  give  a  very  different  account  of  this  part 
of  the  voyage.  Tetzel  says  but  little  about  either 
country  or  people,  and,  by  what  he  does  say,  would 
leave  the  inmression  that  Portugal  must  have  been 
worse  than  Spain ;  in  fact,  by  far  the  most  backward 
district  in  Europe.  “  It  is  an  utterly  poor  and  un¬ 
civilized  land  and  people.  One  finds  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink  for  man  or  beast.  Men  make  no  roads  in 
the  land.  There  pass  often  four  or  five  years  with¬ 
out  any  traveller  coming  through  the  land,  and 
people  build  in  holes  of  the  mountains  under  the 
earth.”  Ssassek,  on  the  other  hand,  tired  of  the 
barren  wastes  of  Castile,  revels  in  the  chestnut 
woods,  in  the  patches  of  corn,  in  the  vines  along  the 
hills,  in  the  pomegranates,  the  oranges,  the  lemons, 
in  the  great  forests  of  oak.  He  cannot  enlarge  upon 
the  grandeur  or  the  richness  of  the  towns ;  but  he  is 
delighted  with  the  hospitality  of  the  court,  and  gives 
a  long  account  of  the  stay  of  his  master  there,  the 
honors  which  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  the  cordial 
friendliness  in  which  he  at  last  parted  with  the  king. 
Incidentally,  in  describing  the  final  interview  and 
the  presents  which  were  given  to  the  baron,  he 
glides  into  some  gossip  about  negroes,  from  which 
we  may  learn  something  more  than  we  knew  before 
of  the  early  history  of  slavery.  Although  the  first 
negroes  imported  into  the  Peninsula  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  home  by  Antonio  Gon9alvez,  in 
1442,  the  trade  seems  to  have  so  much  dbveloped  in 
the  few  years  which  had  since  elapsed,  that  no  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  were  then  supposed  to  be 
living  in  Portugal.  Estimates  of  number  in  that 
age  are  never  trustworthy ;  but  that  the  blacks, 
whatever  their  actual  total,  must  have  been  numer¬ 
ous,  is  evident,  if  it  be  true  that  the  town  of  Evora 
was  almost  peopled  by  negroes  and  Saracens  in 
equal  proportions,  —  3,000  of  each,  it  is  said,  — and 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  had  already  been  seen, 
though  rarely,  in  Germany.  And,  in  speaking  of 
Lisbon,  Ssassek  says :  “  There  are  many  infideb  in 
that  city,  who  are  sold  by  the  Christians ;  for  every 
year  many  thousands  of  them  are  brought  thither  as 
CMtives,  and  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  place,”  — 
“  from  whose  sale  the  king  derives  more  profit  than 
from  the  Qther  revenues  of  his  whole  kingdom.” 
“A  negro  boy  costs  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars,  a 
full-grown  man  much  more.”  It  might'  already  have 


been  said  of  negro  slaves,  as  Bodin  wrote  a  hundred 
years  later,  that  thriving  of  Portugal  “  en  tient  des 
haraz  comme  des  bestes.” 

The  return  journey  was  through  Spain;  then 
Languedoc,  which  is  described  as  “  a  province,  rich, 
and  sown  with  frequent  cities  and  castles”;  to 
Avignon,  of  which  he  not  only  celebrates  the  great¬ 
ness  in  the  general  terms  already  quoted,  but  notices 
more  specially  for  the  perfect  construction  of  its 
walls,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Papal  palace,  and 
the  fineness  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone.  Thence 
the  baron  pa.ssed  by  Embrun,  where  the  size  of  the 
mountains  excited  wonder  unmingled,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  with  any  admiration,  to  Turin 
by  the  Mont  Genevre,  which,  as  the  newness  of  the 
Alps  had  already  worn  off,  is  dismissed  unnoticed 
even  by  name.  We  are  reduced  to  guess,  from  the 
resting-places  mentioned  before  and  after,  at  what 
point  the  chain  was  passed.  In  the  fruitful  plain  of 
the  Po,  however,  the  tongue  of  Ssassek  is  loosed 
one  more.  Drunk  with  the  richness  of  the  land,  he 
bursts  into,a  strain  of  what  for  him  is  eloquence. 
He  tells  of  the  vines  trained  from  tree  to  tree,  of  the 
grain  ripening  beneath,  of  wine  and  apples  and  com 
yielding  their  crop  together  from  the  same  earth; 
he  deemres  that  all  the  “  land  is  fruitful,  all  the  cit¬ 
ies  beautiful  ” ;  and  he  points  out  “  the  frequent 
castlfes,”  —  for  fortification  was  a  necessary  element 
then  in  a  truly  peaceful  landscape,  —  “  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  farms,  for  the  most  part  walled,  and  capable 
of  defence.”  As  the  travellers  neared  Milan,  they 
waited  for  a  couple  of  days  till  they  should  receive 
an  answer  to  a  message  which  was  sent  on  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  arrival  to  the  Duke.  The  place  which 
they  chose  to  rest  in  had  a  name  unheard-of  for  long 
afterwards,  now  well  known  enough,  —  Magenta; 
at  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some 
size,  the  capital  of  a  district.  On  the  return  of  the 
answer  from  Milan,  in  charge  of  ducal  heralds,  they 
broke  up  for  Magenta,  were  met  outside  the  city  by 
the  brother  of  the  Duke,  conducted  by  him  to  an 
inn,  which  they  found  already  occupied  by  cooks  and 
musicians,  and  settled  down  for  a  while  to  admire 
the  town,  so  great  that  “  it  deserves  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  greatest  of  Christian  cities  ” ;  and  the 
women,  “  than  whom  ”  Ssassek  “  has  seen  hardly 
any  more  lovely  in  any  region  ”  through  which  he 
travelled.  Milan  was  the  last  place  of  consequence 
in  which  he  stayed,  except  Venice,  as  to  which  he  is 
unaccountably  silent ;  and  gradually,  as  he  gets  into 
Germany,  he  elapses  into  the  dry  curtness  of  ex¬ 
pression  with  which  he  begins  the  story  of  his  jour¬ 
ney.  What  became  of  the  Lord  of  Rbzmital  we  are 
left  for  the  most  part  to  imagine ;  that  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  that  disease  of  restlessness  which  afflicts 
every  one  who  has  travelled  may  be  concluded  from 
a  few  fragments  of  an  itinerary  of  the  Holy  Land  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  narrative  of  Ssassek  ;  but  whether  his 
opinion  that  the  Catalans  were  the  most  scoundrelly 
of  mortals  was  confirmed  or  modified  by  further 
communication  with  Mohammedans,  and  what  were 
the  impressions  which  his  followers  brought  back  from 
the  East,  no  one  has  said  for  our  profit  or  amusement. 

The  shadowy  centre  of  the  train  of  forty  gentle¬ 
men  never  emerges  again  into  the  qualified  promi¬ 
nence  which  he  had  as  the  lay-figure  upon  which 
Tetzel  and  Ssassek  hung  their  robes  of  description ; 
and  if  the  fancy  chooses  to  follow  him  into  after  life, 
the  great  Baron  of  Rozmital  may,  perhap,  most  ap¬ 
propriately  be  pictured  as  a  stately  nonentity  at  the 
Council  Board  of  Bohemia,  enforcing  litUe-listened- 
to  advice  by  reference  to  ,his  experience  of  all  the 
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Idngdoins  of  Christendom,  and  living  his  estates  to  wife  of  mj  mother’s  choosing,  that  I  would  ever 
be  testily  administered  by  the  mercantile  instincts  marry  any  one  —  anyone  —  but  you,  Madge?” 
of  his  Nuremberg  vassals.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  did  not  at  all  admire  my 

_ _  arms,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 

TrrkTTR'TC  Avn  rrmRe  *  of  ose.  They  were  of  use  now,  for  they 

DOUBTS  AND  FEARS.  crept  round  his  neck,  and  Bernard  became  quiet 

“Mr  own  dear,  dear  little  Maggie!”  We  said  so  little  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 

I  was  Maggie.  As  to  whether  or  not  I  was  dear  minutes  that  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  it.  Besides, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  detraction  itself  acknowl-  we  had  said  it  so  often  before.  How  happy  we  were 
edged  me  little.  Hence,  with  the  usual  contentment  in  the  month  that  succeeded !  Bernard  and  I  threw 
of  gentle  English  maidens,  I  greatly  desired  to  be  the  threat  to  the  winds.  Such  lovely  long  walks  in 
tain  Tall  and  firir,  with  delicate  features,  and  a  the  Staffordshire  lanes,  such  reckless  plucking  of  the 
well-cut  nose.  Such  was  my  refined  taste.  Men,  I  Staffordshire  rows ! 

conceived,  should,  without  exception,  be  dark ;  wo-  Ah !  how  easily  I  conjure  up  the  lanes  and  the 
men,  without  exception,  fair.  fields.  Cool  and  fresh,  with  the  smell  of  grass  in  the 

But  I  and  my  theories  had  got  somehow  into  a  air,  and  the  drone  of  insects.  The  heat  of  the  day 
sort  of  muddle.  pasang  in  vapor,  the  flower-cups  filling  with  dew. 

Here  was  I,  Maggie,  short,  dark,  plump  (I  forgot  A  lark  soaring  upward,  like  a  speck  in  the  light 
to  mention  that,  in  my  standard  of  beauty,  women  A  golden  rain  of  sunbeeuns  falling  warm  from  heaven 
were  ethereally  slight.  I  admire,  indeed,  the  scrag-  to  earth. 

giest  specimens),  with  arms  over  which  I  had  fre-  “  At  present,  Madge,”  said  Bernard,  with  his  arm 
qucntly  sighed,  they  were  so  round  and  *80  plump,  round  my  waist,  “  I  am  the  happiest  pauper  that 
and  meant  to  remain  so.  I  derived  no  comfort  from  breathes  on  the  earth.” 


their  dimpled  appearance.  i  tiis  wouia  ne,  pernaps,  at  tne  top  ot  a  gate ;  a 

Then  again,  he  who  had  called  me  his  dear  little  quickset  hedge  just  before  us,  a  speculative  cow  look* 
Maggie  was  fair.  Decidedly  fair,  understand !  No  ing  over.  I  would  reply,  contentedly :  — 
sort  of  compromise.  Yellow  hmr,  whi.skers,  mus-  “  Dear,  we  are  very  happy  so.” 

tache,  all  quite  golden.  No  doubt  he  had  some  good  This  could  not  last  forever.  I  don’t  mean  sitting 

points.  Handsome  sleepy  blue  eyes,  brilliantly  on  the  gate,  because  that  would  have  been  very  un¬ 
white  teeth,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  the  one  desirable,  but  the  peace,  the  quiet,  the  sense  of  be- 
fact  remained,  —  he  was  fair.  ing  alone. 

I  had  fretted  and  fumed  at  this  at  first,  but  it  was  Even  the  gods  had  to  come  down  from  Olympus, 
so  useless  (for,  with  the  best  intentions  to  please  me,  and  I  found  that  my  presence  was  requested  on 
my  lover  could  not  positively  change  his  skin,  and  earth. 

the  hottest  sun  had  no  power  to  bronze  him),  that  “  Madge,”  said  my  father  at  breakfast  one  morn- 
at  last  I  left  off  thinking  about  it,  and  fell  back  re-  ing,  throwing  me  a  letter  across  the  table,  “read 
signedly  on  his  inner  qualities.  One  of  them  was,  this.  Maze  Hill  is  quite  full,  and  Florence  bu 
at  all  events,  a  reverence  for  all  things  worthy  to  be  asked  to  come  here.” 

reverenced.  He  had  a  newspaper  before  him,  which  he  pre- 

We  had  had  the  most  orthodox  courtship.  All  tended  to  be  reading  whilst  really  he  waited  for  my 
adjectives  on  his  part,  all  modest  depreciation  on  answer. 

mine.  It  had  had  only  one  drawback.  It  had  left  “  O  my  dear  papa !  ”  I  remonstrated, 

us  where  we  began.  We  were  neither  of  us  any  “  I  know,  I  know,  my  dear,”  he  said,  hurriedly; 

nearer  to  the  old  sweet  end  of  courtship.  Marriage  “but  it  can’t  be  helped.  Just  tell  Flo’  that  you  and 
was  still  but  a  lovely  perspective.  The  fact  is,  that  Bernard  are  —  in  fact,  that  you  like  sometimes  to 
among  the  many  mistakes  the  fairies  made  at  my  be  alone,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  too  good-natured 
birth,  they  forgot  to  endow  me  with  wealth.  That  to  worry  you.  You  can  give  her  a  book,  you  know, 
and  the  fair  skin  had  both  been  omitted.  My  lover  or  an  antimacassar  to  do.” 

also  was  poor,  existing  at  present  on  an  officer’s  pay.  But  I  did  not  at  all  think  she  would  work  anti- 
but  with  fabulous  riches  shining  in  the  future.  macassars,  and  I  felt  my  brown  skin  flush  up  an- 

His  mother  was  a  very  rich  woman,  and  we  had  grily. 

always  supposed  she  meant  to  provide  for  her  only  “  Write  to  her  nicely,  Madge,”  my  father  hinted, 

child ;  but  it  had  lately  been  rumored  that  she  would  “  and  be  sure  that  your  letter  is  posted  before  five." 
not  do  so,  unless,  said  report,  he  married  to  please  After  which  little  speech,  compliance  on  my  part 
her.  was  expected. 

And  soon  my  lover  showed  me  a  letter,  where  the  Ah,  Staffordshire !  Staffordshire  that  till  now  I 
rumor  turned  to  a  threat.  had  so  loved  !  I  wished  now  we  were  all  in  any 


This  would  be,  perhaps,  at  the  top  of  a  gate ;  a 


After  which  little  speech,  compliance  on  my  part 
was  expected. 

Ah,  Staffordshire !  Staffordshire  that  till  now  I 
had  so  loved !  I  wished  now  we  were  all  in  any 


To  inherit  her  money,  he  must  indeed  marry  to  other  county.  For  in  Staffordshire  there  lived  Mi* 
please  her,  and  she  appeared  to  have  herself  selected  Florence  Bumand.  So  at  least  said  Staffordshire; 
his  wife.  but  Staffordshire  was  mistaken.  Going  to  Paris  at 

“  O  Bernard,  how  unfortunate  1”  the  height  of  the  season,  you  sat  at  the  Louvre  next 

It  did  seem  unfortunate.  But  I  was  so  happy  in  Miss  Florence  Bumand.  If  you  leaned  on  the  rails 
the  possession  of  a  lover,  and  so  proud  of  that  lover  of  the  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  the  prettiest  face  was 
being  Bernard,  that  I  don’t  at  all  think  I  realized  Miss  Florence  Bumand’s.  On  the  top  of  Mont 
the  extent  of  the  misfortune.  Bernard,  however,  Blanc,  with  a  long  crooked  stick,  there  had  once 
was  filled  with  indignation  against  his  mother.  been  seen  Miss  Florence  Bumand.  In  fact,  Flo^ 

“  My  own  dear,  dear  little  Ma^ie  I  Maggie,  you  ence  was  everywhere  and  did  everything.  Still,  u> 
do  not  doubt  me  ?  You  are  not  in  the  least  afraid,  Staffordshire  there  did  exist  a  certain  Maze  Hill, 
—  this  letter  I  mean  ?  ”  and  at  the  top  of  Flo’s  epistles,  posted,  perhaps 

“  Why,  Bernard,  no.”  from  some  place  up  the  Nile,  there  always  appeared 

“  You  do  not  think  it  could  ever  influence  me,”  an  impossible  monogram,  with  Maze  Hill  very  fine 
he  went  on,  excitedly ;  “  that  I  would  ever  take  a  and  large  in  gilt  letters  underneath. 
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On  the  strength  of  which  Staffordshire  put  forth 
its  claims  to  Florence ;  that  young  lady  dancing  the 
while  in  London  ball-rooms,  or  admiring  the  sea  from 
the  chain  pier  at  Brighton. 

Said  the  fashionable  paper :  — 

“  Suddenly  she  disappeared  from  the  world  of 
fashion.  The  capricious  little  lady  grew  tired  of 
incense.  She  dropped  the  laurels  that  were  offered 
her  at  her  pretty  feet,  and  took  the  train  for  Staf¬ 
fordshire.” 

“  And  I  wish  that  the  train  had  carried  her  past,” 

I  grumbled  to  Bernard,  but  Bernard  for  once  did 
not  heed  me. 

“  Burnand,”  he  said,  “  Burnand,  Burnand !  Now 
where  have  I  heard  that  name  ?” 

That  evening  I  wrote  to  Florence,  telling  her  how 
intensely  stupid  she  would  find  us,  and  hoping  she’ 
would  not  allow  it  to  keep  her  away. 

Florence  wrote  back.  She  should  certainly  come, 
and  no  place  could  seem  stupid  after  London^ 

“  Chacun  k  son  gout,”  said  Bernard,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  “  If  she  finds  us  amusing,  I  shall  think 
she  has  a  fund  of  amusement  within  herself.  Little 
lady,  why  don’t  you  mend  your  gloves  ?  ”  And  so 
we  slided  away  gracefully  from  Florence.  * 

But  all  too  soon  Miss  Burnand  arrived. 

Now,  I  was  myself  not  at  all  acquainted  with  my 
cousin.  All  that  I  knew  of  her,  I  knew  from  report. 

“  Too  pretty  for  the  place,”  I  commented  inward¬ 
ly;  and  then  I  was  very  angry  with  myself,  and 
begged  Bernard’s  pardon  in  my  heart,  and  could 
find  no  words  strong  enough  to  condemn  my  want 
of  faith,  and  tried  very  hard  to  like  my  pretty 
cousin.  In  fact,  she  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  very 
slight  and  light  looking,  with  very  undeniable  eyes, 
and  a  very  undeniable  mouth.  A  little  girl,  with 
little  delicate  ears,  slim  feet,  and  long-fingered  hands 
with  pink  palms. 

That  night  I  looke<l  Ion"  and  earnestly  at  myself 
in  the  glass.  I  believe  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
young  ladies  so  to  do,  and  with  me  it  had  grown 
rather  a  habit.  I  was  always  so  anxious  to  see  if, 
haply,  I  appeared  one  shade  fairer,  and  I  know  that 
I  turned  my  whole  hair  inside  out,  that  so  I  might 
get  at  the  lightest  tints.  That  night,  however,  I 
played  no  such  freaks.  I  simply  stood  and  ex¬ 
amined. 

I  saw  in  the  glass  a  well-shaped  girl,  a  brown 
face  brilliantly  colored,  a  plump  white  neck,  round 
plump  arms  decorated  with  dimples,  little  fat  hands, 
also  all  over  dimples,  but  grievously  brown,  and 
with  fingers  ungracefully  short. 

Now,  looking  back  on  what  I  saw,  I  highly  ap- 

Srove  of  the  imi^e  in  the  glass ;  but  Maggie  in  those 
ays  was  not  satisfied. 

“  Brown  1  ”  I  sighed,  discontentedly.  “  Brown  is 
no  word  for  it.  Mahogany  is  nearer  the  color.” 

Thus  I,  Maggie,  into  the  small  hours ;  then,  tired 
at  last,  I  crept  into  bed,  and  brought  my  brown  face 
into  contrast  with  the  sheets. 

Next  morning  on  entering  the  breakfast-room,  I 
found  Florence  already  down  before  me,  looking 
fi^h,  and  sweet,  as  an  English  girl  should,  at  some¬ 
thing  before  eight  in  the  morning.  , 

My  father  was  an  artist,  and  had  a  true  artist’s 
reverence  for  beauty.  He  looked  with  admiration 
at  her  elegant  little  figure,  at  her  classically  shaped 
head  with  its  glossy  wavy  hair  simply  and  prettily 
confined.  Bernard  was  not  so  artistic.  I  glanced  at 
him  over  my  teacup,  but  his  handsome  blue  eyes 
were  half  asleep,  and  his  face  a  blank  wall  for  ex¬ 
pression. 
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At  length,  as  I  watched  him,  I  saw  the  man 
change ;  his  sleepy  blue  eyes  woke  up,  and  some  in¬ 
telligence  flashed  in  his  face.  Turning  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  for  the  first  time  addressing  her,  he 
said :  — 

“  You  have  just  come  from  London,  Miss  Bur¬ 
nand.  Where  have  you  lately  been  visiting  ?  ” 

“  Kensington,”  said  Florence,  “  twenty-nine 
Anonymous  Terrace.  It  ’s  very  pretty  about 
there.” 

“  It  is  so,”  he  replied,  laconically ;  and,  turning 
from  her,  he  chatted  gayly  to  me  all  through  brealc^ 
fast. 

I  was  filled  with  a  horrible  dread.  Twenty-nine 
Anonymous  Terrace  1  And  Bernard’s  mother,  I 
knew  well,  lived  at  twenty.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  Florence  was  the  lady  she  had  selected  for  his 
wife.  She  had  plenty  of  money,  and  she  was  aris- 
toi-ratic  enough  for  any  great  dame. 

O  dear,  how  I  wish  that  Bernard  and  I  might 
but  run  down  to  the  station  after  breakfast,  and  see 
her  off  politely  by  the  train.  Not  so,  however. 

I  see  my  father  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio ;  I 
watch  Bernard  saunter  slowly  down  the  garden, 
waiting,  as  usual,  for  me  to  join  him ;  I  wonder  how 
on  earth  I  shall  get  rid  of  Miss  Burnand. 

I  think  of  papa’s  little  hint, —  the  antimacassars, — 
but  I  feel  intuitively  that,  though  a  crochet-needle 
may  be  very  well  in  my  little  short  fingers.  Miss 
Burnand’s  pretty  hands  are  not  turned  to  such  ac¬ 
count.  Then  Bernard  whbtlcs,  and  I  flush,  and 
Florence  looks  around  her,  —  a  well-bred  girl  much 
amazed.  I  feel  hot  and  indignant.  What  ridiculous 
lovers  she  must  think  us  ! 

I  twitch  my  old  hat  from  a  peg,  and  half  make  as 
though  I  would  put  it  on.  To  put  it  on  entirely,  I 
have  not  courage.  Florench  catches  the  idea  con¬ 
veyed  by  my  hat. 

“  I  am  going  to  write  letters,”  she  says ;  “  don’t 
mind  me.” 

I  place  pens  and  ink  before  her  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  experienced  clerk,  and  dance  out  into  the 
sunshine  down  our  gay  little  garden  up  to  Bernard. 
A  long  happy  morning ;  a  lovers’  long  talk.  We  go 
out  of  the  garden,  and  into  the  fields,  and  sit  on  a 
great  yellow  haystack.  Bernard  goes  up  first,  and 
1  climb  up  after.  Bernard  talks  rubbish,  and  I  talk 
rubbish  after  him. 

He  tells  me  where,  when  we  are  married,  he 
means  to  take  me.  We  are  to  touch,  it  would  seem, 
at  all  the  loveliest  spots  of  the  earth ;  we  are  just  to 
touch,  and  pass  on.  I  am  very  inexperienced,  and 
I  have  never  been  out  of  Staffordshire.  Still,  I 
vaguely  feel  that  this  touching  and  passing  on  may 
be  expensive. 

“  That  will  require  money  ?  ”  I  say,  modestly  in¬ 
terrogative. 

“  Beyond  a  doubt,  Madge.” 

Bernard’s  face  clouds.  I  feel  sure  he  is  filial,  and 
thinking  of  his  mother.  Some  subtle  association  of 
ideas  places  Florence  before  me. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Bernard  ?  You  ad¬ 
mire  her,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do,”  he  said.  “  Who  could  help 
itV” 

I  was  mortally  ashamed,  but  little  jealous  thrills 
ran  down  my  dreadfully  plump  arms,  and  I  felt  my¬ 
self  striving  to  slide  out  of  his  grasp. 

Bernard  would  not  hear  of  the  arrangemenb  He 
took  no  notice  of  my  discomposure,  only  held  me  all 
the  faster,  and  talked  as  if  I,  Maggie,  irere  at  once 
the  quaintest  and  sweetest  little  ualy  in  the  land. 
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This  was  so  far  pleasant  that  I  partially  recovered ; 
but  I  could  not  quite  lav  aside  a  restless  fear,  a  hor¬ 
rible  dread,  of  —  something. 

Florence  gave  me  no  cause  for  uneasiness ;  and 
yet  I  was  forever  watching  her.  She  was  certain- 
W  down  in  StaiTordshlre,  just  as  she  had  been  in 
London,  Paris,  and  half  a  dozen  other  capitals,  a 
complete  success ;  her  peculiar  charm  was  the  ease 
with  which  she  allowed  herself  to  be  amused.  It  was 
all  one  to  her,  London  or  Staffordshire.  She  would 
frame  her  little  aristocratic  face  in  the  window  of  a 
carriage,  in  the  drive  of  Hyde  Park,  calmly  return¬ 
ing  the  gaze  of  the  multitude ;  she  would  ride  in  the 
“  Row,”  her  delicate  profile  set  off  by  her  fashion¬ 
able  hat ;  or  here,  in  the  country,  she  would  gather 
up  the  skirts  of  all  her  pretty  morning-dresses, 
and  race  about  the  lanes  like  a  child.  So  strangely 
ad^table ! 

To  my  father  she  talks  pictures,  and  to  Bernard 
— but  Bernard  does  not  praise  her  now  to  poor 
jealous  little  me. 

So  things  go  on,  and  I  do  not  like  her  in  the  least, 
and  I  say  hasty  rude  things,  and  repent,  and  am 
sorry,  and,  in  fact,  am  Maggie  all  over.  Florence, 
being  sweet-tempered  hersmf,  does  not  know  I  am 
not  sweet-tempered,  and  joins  in  our  walks  with  a 
quiet  persistence  and  an  absence  of  tact  that  render 
politeness  on  my  part  an  impracticable  theory.  Ev¬ 
ery  time  she  tacks  herself  on  to  us,  I  mount  swiftly 
up  to  a  white  heat  of  impatience. 

All  of  no  use.  I  seem  to  hear  Bernard  saying : 
“  We  cannot  leave  her  alone,  Maggie ;  you  would 
not  leave  the  poor  little  girl  alone  ‘i  ”  And  I  feel 
he  is  right,  and  I  clench  my  teeth  hard,  and  walk 
along  silent,  until  the  tones  of  my  voice  are  pitched 
to  my  liking. 

At  length,  however,  things  take  one  turn  too 
many.  “  There  are  limits  to  everything,”  I  inform 
myself,  as  I  stand  at  one  of  the  pretty  French  win¬ 
dows  that  open  on  our  lawn,  brilliantly  green  after 
the  rain.  Tnat  lawn  was  a  picture,  —  red  with  gera¬ 
niums  in  white  stone  baskets,  and  overflowing  with 
beauty.  In  the  centre,  a  fine  old  oak  threw  dark 
shadows  on  the  ground ;  and  there,  in  the  shade, 
hidden  away  from  the  sun’s  hot  glare,  sat  Florence 
Burnand  —  and  my  Bernard  ! 

Flo’  was  looking  up,  and  laughing.  Her  hat  lay 
beside  her,  and  through  the  thick  boughs  a  sunbeam 
was  sprinkling  her  brown  hair  with  gold  dust,  and 
sparkling  on  her  pretty  teeth.  Blue  butterflies  were 
settling  on  her  wnite  dress,  and  Bernard’s  blue  eyes 
were  looking  straight  into  hers  ! 

I  don’t  stop  to  reason.  I  don’t  stop  to  remind 
myself  that  when  I  am  busy  about  the  house,  as  I 
always  am  on  Monday  morning,  neither  Bernard 
nor  Florence  can  be  tied  to  my  side ;  that,  this 
granted,  and  they  being  the  only  two  young  people 
in  the  house,  they  must  of  necessity  amuse  each 
other ;  which  they  cannot  do  more  innocently  than 
by  sitting  on  the  lawn  in  my  sight;  neither  do  I  rea¬ 
son  that  I  do  not  literally  expect  Bernard’s  eyes  to 
be  lowered,  save  and  except  when  they  are  turned 
towards  me. 

I  flounce  about  angrily  all  the  morning,  and  will 
not  go  near  them.  I  can  see  Bernard  looking  up 
at  the  house,  and  I  know  very  well  he  is  looking 
for  me ;  but  the  whistle  that  generally  brings  me  to 
his  side  dies  awa^  on  the  air,  and  I  don’t  go  to  him. 
Then  they  come  m  to  lunch.  Flo’  with  her  delicate 
cheeks  like  rose-leaves,  effect  of  sitting  in  the  open 
air.  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  the  glass  over 
my  head,  and  my  features  are  all  twisted  up  to  look 


sarcastic,  and  do  not  by  any  means  add  to  my 
beauty. 

I  am  very  angry  with  Miss  Burnand,  and  expe. 
rience  a  childish  desire  to  retaliate  by  giving  bet 
the  drumstick  of  a  fowl.  Manners  prevail,  and  I 
give  her  a  wing. 

Bernard  sees  that  something  is  wrong,  but  is,  of 
course,  too  grand  to  try  to  set  it  right  He  stretches 
his  long  legs,  and  stares  at  us  both  —  rather  lazily. 

This  is  our  first  tiff,  and  I  feel  there  is  something 
exciting  in  it,  though  I  am  conscious  of  a  vague  sus¬ 
picion  that  smooth  sailing  was  much  better.  Ah 
me  !  how  the  small  waves  rise  and  swell !  Shall  I 
never  again  see  the  calm  water  ? 

I  had  only  meant  to  be  dignified  and  stately,  and 
I  soon  grew  tired  of  that,  and  would  very  gladly 
have  come  round,  but — to  my  horror  —  there  was 
a  barrier.  An  invisible  one,  but  none  the  less  i 
barrier,  and  I  could  not  break  it  down.  I  found, 
when  I  would  have  again  addressed  Bernard  in  the 
old  familiar  manner,  a  shade  on  the  face  that  had 
so  long  been  my  own.  I  do  not  think  he  was  aware  ! 
of  it.  He  was  gayer  than  usual,  and  nobody  else  i 
seemed  to  notice  his  constraint ;  but  where  Bernard  ^ 
is  concerned  my  senses  are  quickened,  and  to  me 
it  was  too  clear.  This  change  in  Bernard,  arisiiig 
from  the  change  in  me,  was  reflected  in  my  voice, 
and  so  we  went  on,  affecting  each  other,  until  at 
length  we  were  rapidly  drifting  apart  And  all , 
outwardly  was  the  same.  Only  now,  instead  of  the ; 
old  sweet  whisper,  “  Come  into  the  woods,  Maggie!’ 
there  would  be  Bernard,  hard  and  metallic,  simply 
awaiting  our  pleasure  to  start.  And  Florence 
would  fit  on  cream-tinted  gloves.  And  I,  foolish  and 
jealous,  could  not  stand  it,  and  would  let  them  go 
out  into  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  woods  without  me.  ‘ 

Of  course,  it  was  I  who  suffered  most.  Bernard 
had  his  sense  of  ill  usage,  and  an  Englishman'i 
pleasure  in  sulking,  but  I  was  beyond  such  help 
In  the  depths  of  my  misery,  I  threw  myself  at  fill 
length  on  the  floor,  and  was  instantly  half  stunned 
by  a  projecting  nail.  Physical  pain  did  me  good,I 
crawled  up  again,  and  then,  glad  of  the  excuse  to 
be  extracted  from  my  headache,  I  went  off  to  bed. 

In  bed.  Instead  of  sleep,  I  find  wisdom.  On  one 
point  I  am  quite  determined.  I  will  not  espoee 
myself  to  Florence. 

Presently  she  comes  up  to  me,  bringing  her  sweet 
face,  and  her  wonderful  absence  of  tact,  into  my 
sick-room.  She  pities  me  very  much,  and  tries  in 
her  small  way  to  do  me  good. 

“  Such  a  lovely  walk  1  ”  she  breathes  melodiously: 
though  to  me  her  voice  sounds  like  any  old  raven’s. 

I  become  at  once  uncomplimentary  and  inaudible. 

“  It  depends  very  much  on  one’s  thoughts 
though,”  she  remarks,  “  whether  one  enjoys  tmngs 
or  no.  I  was  thinking  of  him.” 

At  this  juncture  my  newly  gained  wisdom  serves 
me  nothing.  I  jump  up  in  bed,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  the  hot  blood  paints  my  face  in  streaks 
from  brow  to  chin.  In  the  midst  of  my  passion  I 
try  to  be  sarcastic. 

“  O,  indeed  1  ”  I  say ;  “  and  he,  I  suppose,  was 
thinking  of  you.?  ” 

I  laugh  m  what  I  intend  to  be  an  incredulous 
manner,  but  even  to  my  own  ears  it. sounds  weird 
and  wretched,  and  I  feel  that  there  are  great  tears 
in  my  eyes.  Through  them,  through  that  mist  of 
unshed  tears,  I  look  up  at  her.  And  she  looks  down 
at  me  amazed.  “  How  strange  you  are  !  ”  she  says; 
“  and  I  did  n’t  think  you  knew  1  Yes,  we  have  been 
engaged  these  three  years,  but  we  ake  to  be  married 
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almost  directly  now ;  he  is  coming  down  here  next 
month.”  ... 

She  blushes.  Her  face  fills  with  color,  until  it  is 
as  red  as  the  berries  on  a  mountain  ash,  and  her 
little  delicate  ears  became  scarlet. 

I  lean  back  on  my  pillows,  ecstatically  happy. 

It  does  not  even  occur  to  me  to  inquire  to  whom 
she  is  engaged,  or  anything  about  it.  She  is  evi¬ 
dently  nothing  to  Bernard,  and,  beyond  that,  noth¬ 
ing  signifies.  I  think  she  is  hurt  by  my  want  of 
rmpathy,  for  she  goes  away  sadly. 

Tne  instant  she  is  gone,  I  jump  off  the  bed, 
lunge  my  flushed  face  into  a  basin  of  water,  brush 
up  im  the  wet  hair  into  a  great  bunch  of  curls, 
shake  out  my  dress  into  folds,  and  go  down  stairs, 
trusting  to  my  composure  for  not  tclung  tales. 

I  edge  up  to  Bernard,  and  propose  a  walk. 

He  agrees  at  once,  although,  poor  fellow  1  he  has 
but  just  come  from  a  walk.  He  looks  hard  at  the 
glued-up  appearance  of  my  eyes. 

Our  walk  is,  of  course,  to  the  haystack ;  and,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  top  of  that  golden  edifice,  the  last  wave 
of  trouble  recedes  from  my  heart. 

Says  Bernard  to  a  person  who  is  sobbing  in  his 
arms :  “  Poor  little  Madge !  What  was  it,  Maggie  ?  ” 
But  I  cannot  at  first  explain  what  it  was.  1  lift 
up  my  tear-stained  face,  and  then  hide  it  away  mod¬ 
estly  in  the  stubble. 

Presently  it  transpires.  Maggie  has  been  jealous. 
Bernard  opens  his  sleepy  blue  eyes  wide  at  this  in¬ 
telligence,  and  reflects  aloud. 

“How  strange !  ”  he  says ;  “  jealous  of  Flo’ !  ” 

I  tell  myself  how  natural  it  is  that  he  should  call 
my  cousin  “  Flo’.” 

“  Quite  absurd,  —  was  n’t  it  ?  ”  I  ask,  nervously. 

“  Poor  little  girl  1  ”  he  says,  “  I  am  so  sorry  for  her. 
She  has  been  so  constant  to  that  scamp  of  a  man. 
Only  to-day  she  was  telling  me  how  thankful  she 
should  be  when  they  really  were  man'ied.  And  I 
daresay  she  will  be,  poor  little  thing  !  for  what  with 
his  wretched  health  and  his  endless  suspicions  her 
life  is  at  present  not  too  easy.” 

1  undergo  pricks  of  conscience  which  send  me 
clambering  up  on  the  stool  of  repentance. 

“  0  Bernard,  I  have  been  so  unkind !  But  what 
a  different  sort  of  girl  she  looks !  And  if  she  cares 
about  him,  how  can  she  be  so  nice  to  other  peo¬ 
ple  !  ”■ 

“  Other  people  1  Mean  me,  I  suppose  ?  ”  says 
Bernard,  giving  me  a  little  squeeze,  and  bending 
down  to  try  to  see  my  face.  “  But  she  was  n’t  par¬ 
ticularly  nice,  Maggie.  I  was  very  sorry  for  her,  of 
course,  but  I  thinlc  I  would  sooner  have  strolled 
with  my  own  little  girl  in  the  woods  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  compose  myself  to 
listen,  and  Bernard  leaves  off.  I  don’t  care.  I  am 
w  very  happy  now. 

When  I  go  in,  I  catch  Florence  round  the  waist, 
and  astonish  my  pretty  cousin  with  some  very  warm 
kisses. 

“  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  and  so  very  very  glad, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  when  you  ’re 
married.” 

Florence,  the  adaptable,  fits  into  my  new  mood. 
Exchanging  confidences,  we  compare  notes.  Her 
^b  and  my  Bernard  might  be  twin  brothers.  The 
virtues  of  both  are  so  excellent,  and  they  are  so 
veiy  equally  exempt  from  faults  1 
The  Staffordshire  roses  are  still  scenting  the  air, 
though  their  petals  begin  to  lie  thick  on  the  ground. 
Every  one  speaks  of  a  fair  little  bride,  whose  statu¬ 
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esque  figure  shows  soft  through  her  veil,  but  the  sen¬ 
sation  she  makes  is  lost  upon  me.  I  am  dimly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  white  buds  and  blossoms  in  my  own  dark 
hair,  of  Bernard  unusually  solemn  beside  me,  and  all 
else  is  but  a  dream,  from  which  I  awake  to  find 
Florence  married,  and  on  my  own  hand  a  link  of 
shining  gold  that  binds  me  forever  to  Bernard. 

We  have  risked  all,  and  have  married  without  his 
mother’s  wealth. 

“  Madge,”  he  says,  he  takes  me  away  easily 
through  a  crowd  that  is  wrapped  up  and  absorbed 
in  Florence,  “  of  whom  now,  in  the  future,  do  you 
mean  to  be  jealous  ?  ” 

I  whisper  up  softly,  “  Of  all  those  whom  I  think 
you  love  better  than  me.” 

Bernard  lifted  his  hands  and  eyes,  like  a  prophet 
seeing  backward, 

“  Madge,  I  see  in  the  distance  a  host  of  such  riv¬ 
als,  misty  shadows  in  the  background,  softly  turning 
into  air. 

I  laugh  at  this  conceit. 

“Before  what,  then, have  they  vanished’?” 

Then  Bernard,  looking  in  my  eyes,  stoops  down 
before  me,  and  kisses  the  ring  on  my  finger. 

THE  LONDON  PRESS. 

nr  AX  AMEBICAX. 

There  is  a  prevalent  impression  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  number  of  newspaper  readers  there, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  much  greater 
than  in  England.  This  impression  I  believe  to  be 
altogether  mistaken.  Statistics  may  indorse  it ;  but 
the  time  has  gone  by,  in  this  age  of  splendid  finan¬ 
ciering,  when  anybcnly  credits  the  maxim  that  “  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  lie.”  English  travellers  in  America 
mention  as  an  a.stonishing  incident,  that  even  the 
hack-drivers  of  New  York  are  seen  reading  the 
daily  papers,  —  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  cabmen  in 
England  are  to  be  observed,  during  leisure  inter¬ 
vals,  consulting  the  same  sources  of  information. 
The  provincial  press  of  England  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  America,  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
and  is  quite  as  generally  circulated.  If  in  some 
cases  the  subscription-list  of  some  American  news¬ 
papers  exceeds  that  of  the  corresponding  class  of 
journals  in  England,  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
England  papers  are  often  hired  by  the  readers  at 
so  much  an  hour,  and  are  consequently  perused  by 
thousands  of  persons  whose  names  do  not  appear  on 
the  lists  of  subscribers-  In  America,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  individuals  read  the  papers ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  observation,  the  average  is  little,  if  any, 
less  in  England. 

In  every  point  but  one  the  superiority  of  the 
English  press  to  the  American  cannot  be  denied. 
Indeed,  we  had  better  readily  admit  it.  No  news¬ 
paper  in  America  can  rival  the  best  English  joum^ 
in  typographical  appearance,  —  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  excellence  of  its  material  and  the  clearness  of 
its  type.  Neither  can  the  American  papers  bcM 
comparison  with  the  English  in  the  style  of  their 
editorials,  and  the  grammatical  perfection  of  their 
foreign  and  local  reports.  A  slipshi^  style,  ex¬ 
pressing  slipshod  thoughts,  is  the  prevailing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  American  press ;  while  in  England  the 
editorials,  the  foreign  correspondence,  and  the  local 
reports,  are  composed  by  gentlemen  who  at  least 
understand  the  art  of  writing  the  language  cor¬ 
rectly.  There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules  in  both 
countries,  as  I  shall  presently  point  out;  but  the 
rules  are  the  same,  nevertheless.  No  journal  in  the 
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United  States  prints  leaders  —  editorials  we  call 
them  —  like  those  in  the  best  English  papers ;  and 
no  American  journal  has  yet  been  able  to  secure 
correspondents  like  Russell  and  Kingston,  or  local 
reporters  like  Woods  and  Turner,  except  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  instances.  Even  in  these  extraonlinary  in¬ 
stances  the  press-writers  of  America  have  not  been 
allowed  that  pomp  of  type  and  position  which  the 

^  London  editors  cheerfully  accord  to  their  more  fa¬ 
vored  brethren ;  and  their  productions,  printed  in 
small  type,  and  hidden  in  untrecjuented  portions  of 
the  paper,  are  no  more  appreciated  than  the  micro¬ 
scopic  beauty  of  the  butterfly  compared  to  the  gor¬ 
geous  plumage  of  the  peacock.  Finally,  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  combined  to  render  the  newspapers 
of  England  actually  cheaper  than  those  of  America. 
You  can  purchase  most  of  the  Londoikdaily  journals 
for  a  penny,  —  two  cents;  while  the  New  York 
journals  of  the  same  rank  cost  four  cents,  —  two¬ 
pence  English.  Thus,  by  a  singular  change  of  for¬ 
tune,  the  American  newspapers  are  now  dearer  than 
those  of  England,  although  the  cheapness  of  the 
American  press  had  no  small  share  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  and  ultimate  abolition  of  the  stamp-duty  in 
Encland. 

The  one  point  in  regard  to  which  I  claim  superiority 
for  the  American  press  is  enterprise.  The  American 
I  papers  give  the  news  in  bail  type,  upon  poor  paper, 
and  often  in  the  worst  possible  form  ;  but  they  give 
it,  and  they  give  it  by  telegraph,  and  they  give  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  English  journals, 
on  the  contrary,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  news. 
Take  away  the  telegrams  of  Mr.  Reuter,  and  the 
parliamentary  reports,  and  the  real  news  furnished 
•  by  a  London  paper  may  be  summed  up  in  a  couple 
of  sentences.  The  London  journals  are  also  de¬ 
ficient  in  individuality.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied 
.  to  reprint  such  local  news  as  they  publish  from 
other  papers.  The  Times  would  not  quote  from  the 
News,  but  it  constantly  quotes  from  the  Express, 
which  is  merely  an  evening  edition  of  the  News ; 
and  all  the  morning  journab  consider  the  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  fair  game,  and  crib  its  contents  with¬ 
out  an  apology.  Any  one  who  reads  all  the  London 
journab  day  after  day  will  soon  learn  that,  barring 
the  editoriab,  nine-tenths  of  their  literaiy  contents 
are  precisely  the  same,  and  consist  chiefly  of  parli¬ 
amentary,  market,  and  financial  reports,  Reuter’s 
telegrams,  and  sporting-news.  Now,  as  reganb 
Renter’s  telegrams,  the  American  press  wouhl  be 
afraid  to  depend  for  its  information  upon  an  outside 
association,  which  might  be  honorable  or  dishonora¬ 
ble  ;  which  might  furnish  or  withhold  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  pleased ;  which  might  or  might  not  seek  to 
influence  the  stock-market  through  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  journab,  and  which,  in  all  that  it  does,  is  as  in- 
depemlent  of  the  press  as  the  press  ought  to  be 
independent  it.  The  telegrams  for  the  American 
press  come  from  the  agents  of  an  association  com¬ 
posed  of  the  newspapers  themselves ;  but  no  first- 
class  American  journal  will  trust  implicitly  even  to 
thb  source  of  information.  It  has  its  own  special 
correspondents,  who  are  instructed  to  telegraph  as 
freely  as  if  the  Associated  Press  did  not  exist ;  and 
thus  a  constant  check  is  kept  upon  the  journalbtic 
combination.  If  Mr.  Reuter’s  integrity  were  not 
equal  to  bb  ability,  he  could  at  any  moment  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  stock-markets  in  England,  and  fur  two 
days  completely  delude  the  British  public  ;  and  the 
London  press  would  unconsciously  assist  such  a  fraud, 
instead  of  preventing  it.  In  America,  a  swindle  of 
thb  character  would  be  impossible,  because  the  press 
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carefully  guards  its  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  rf 
the  public,  and  refuses  to  be  hoaxed  even  by  a 
forged  Presidential  pi-oclamation,  although  it  be 
written  upon  telegraphic  paper,  and  has  every  other 
mark  of  authenticity. 

As  e.xamplcs  of  the  lack  of  enterprise  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press,  take  the  foreign  and  the  Continental  news 
which  appears  in  the  papers.  The  impeachment 
trial  at  Washington  has  excited  more  public  interest 
in  England  than  any  event  which  has  occurred  since 
the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  France; 
but  what  London  newspaper  e.xcept  the  Times  had 
a  special  despatch  concerning  it  ?  And  to  what  did 
the  single  special  despatch  of  the  Times  amount? 
To  less  than  a  dozen  words,  costing,  at  the  utmost, 
about  five  pounds  !  AVhy,  if  the  Queen  of  England 
had  been  upon  her  trial,  instead  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  journals  would  have 
been  filled  with  telegraphic  news  of  the  progress  of  the 
case,  the  evidence  for  and  against  her  Majesty,  and 
the  popular  speculations  and  prejudices  concerning 
the  verdict.  During  the  impeachment  furor,  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  newspaper  readers  turned,  as  I  did,  le 
the  telegraphic  columns  of  the  London  press,  only 
to  be  dUappointed  by  some  such  despatch  as  this; 

‘  America,  —  The  Australasian  has  arrived  out-’  Or 
take  the  recent  war  in  Abyssinia.  No  other  Londoo 
journal  except  the  Times  sent  its  correspondent  in¬ 
structions  to  telegraph  the  news  ;  and  the  result  wai 
that  the  entire  press  of  England  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  publish  simultaneously  the  official  (k- 
spatches  to  the  India  Office,  had  not  the  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Herald  obliged  them  will 
copies  of  the  telegrams  which  he  had  received  from 
the  advance  brigade  of  General  Napier’s  galbst 
army.  Or  consider  the  local  news.  If  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  or  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley  deliver  an  important  speech  in  any  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  you  may  happen  to  read  a  report  of  it  in  m 
next  morning’s  papers ;  but  how  is  that  report 
obtained  ?  Not  through  the  enterprise  of  the  pres, 
but  as  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  telegrapl 
companies,  who  furnbh  it  at  so  many  pence  per 
line  to  such  journab  as  choose  to  print  it.  The  r^ 
porter  is  not  at  all  responsible  to  the  press.  He 
might  make  a  fortune  by  misrepresenting  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Premier  or  the  Foreign  Secretary,  if 
he  were  sufficiently  shrewd  and  dishonest ;  the  pte 
pers  have  no  guaranty  of  his  capability  or'  his  hm- 
esty,  although  they  all  print  his  news.  In  Americi 
no  such  risk  b  incurred  by  the  newspapers.  Aran, 
Washington  b  about  ten  hours’  distance  from  Me* 
York  by  rail,  as  Paris  is  ten  hours’  dbtance  frai 
London  ;  but  almost  all  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  New  York  journals  comes  by  telegraph, 
while  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Lonoo# 
journab  comes  by  mail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  bn 
than  the  amount  now  paid  to  Paris  correspondents 
would  give  the  English  papers  all  the  news  and  g» 
sip  of  the  French  capital  telegraphically,  and  in 
time  for  the  next  morning’s  issue-  In  a  word,  the 
difference  between  the  American  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press  in  regard  to  enterprise  b  precisely  the 
difference  between  the  telegraph  and  the  rail¬ 
road. 

At  a  public  dinner  not  very  long  ago.  Dr.  Russell, 
the  famous  correspondent  of  the  Times,  complained 
of  telegraphic  reports  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
merely  skeleton  narratives,  utterly  incomprehensible 
until  the  mail  accounts  came  to  hand  to  give  them 
flesh  and  blood.  The  simile  is  powerful,  and,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  English  press,  it  b  true.  But  Dr. 
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Russell  has  only  to  turn  to  the  American  papers  to 
find  reports  as  particular  and  as  imaginatiye  as  his 
own  telegraphed  in  full  to  the  letuling  journals.  For 
instance,  the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  reported  by  tele¬ 
graph  to  the  New  York  journals,  and  these  reports 
crossed  the  ocean  and  were  reprinted  in  the  London 
journab  weeks  in  advance  of  the  letters  of  the  special 
correspondents  who  were  sent  out  from  England  at  a 
considerable  e^^nse  to  describe  the  Transatlantic  re¬ 
ception  of  His  Itoyal  Highness.  This  was  before  the 
oceanic  caule  was  laid ;  but  the  ignominious  defeat 
of  the  English  journalists  might  have  been  avoided 
by  a  prompt  employment  of  the  telegraphic  facilities 
then  in  existence.  Later  still,  the  British  public 
were  entirely  deprived  of  special  news  from  America 
in  regard  to  the  late  civil  war,  although  that  war 
concerned  them  almost  as  nearly  as  if  Great  Britain 
had  been  one  of  the  combatants.  Since  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  cable  has  been  in  operation,  we  have  seen  the 
opening  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  fully  chronicled  in 
the  New  York  papers  of  the  following  morning, 
while  the  London  journals  were  content  to  wait  two 
days  for  complete  reports.  We  have  seen  full  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
as  King  of  Hungary  at  Pesth,  and  of  the  canoniza¬ 
tion  of  numerous  saints  by  the  Pope  at  Rome,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  papers  three  days  in  advance 
of  the  London  journals.  We  have  seen  full  de- 
acriptions  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  printed 
in  New  York  a  week  before  the  London  editors 
heard  that  the  volcano  was  once  more  vomiting  flame 
and  smoke.  We  have  seen  the  futile  Garibaldian 
invasion  of  the  Papal  territories  reported  day  by 
day  through  the  cable  to  the  New  York  press,  while 
all  the  London  journals,  except  the  Telegraph  and 
News,  were  without  correspondents  at  the  chief 
points  of  interest ;  and  the  correspondents  of  these 
papers  wrote  by  mail,  instead  of  sending  their  news 
by  lightning.  Hundreds  of  other  instances  might 
be  cited,  did  not  these  suffice.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
America  the  press  has  created  the  inland  telegraph 
lines,  and  the  American  press  now  makes  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  cable  remunerative ;  while  in  England  the  press 
never  employs  the  wires  when  it  can  make  use  of 
the  mail,  and  contributes  an  insignificant  trifle  tow¬ 
ards  the  support  of  the  sub- Atlantic  miracle.  Upon 
these  points  statistics  are,  I  own,  most  trustworthy 
and  decisive. 

In  every  country  there  are  two  or  three  journals 
which  are  regarded  by  foreigners  as  representative 
organa  They  are  not  always  the  best  papers,  nor  the 
most  widely  circulated  papers;  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  them  characteristic  of  the  nation  and  its 
insdtutions.  Not  to  multiply  illustrations  which  will 
at  once  occur  to  every  reader,  I  may  mention  that 
England  would  not  be  itself  without  the  Timea 
There  are  many  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  never 
read  it,  just  as  there  are  many  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  never  read  the  New  York  Herald ;  but  it 
is  universally  accepted  as  the  exponent  of  British 
public  opinion,  even  when  it  sets  that  public  opinion 
most  at  defiance,  as  I  think  it  did  during  the  recent 
American  civil  war,  and  the  still  more  recent  Gari¬ 
baldian  invasion.  The  general  rule  of  newspapers 
is  that  their  influence  secures  a  large  circulation, 
and  this  large  circulation  brings  them  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount  of  advertising.  The  Times  is  a  remark¬ 
able  exception  to  this  rule.  In  circulation  it  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  several  journals,  in  influence  by  few;  in 
advertisements,  by  none.  Its  London  rivals  in  en¬ 
terprise  are  the  Telegraph  and  the  News;  but  it 


crushes  them  d^ily  by  appea^g  with  a  quadruple 
sheet  of  advertisements,  in  spite  their  lower  rates 
and  more  popular  subscriptions.  It  has  almost  every 
requisite  of  a  good  newspaper  except  the  newa^  and 
almost  every  requirite  of  a  good  advertising  m^ium 
except  a  lai^  circulation.  Its  real  specialty  is  its 
typograpUcal  perfection ;  its  professed  specialty  is 
its  editorials,  scarcely  one  of  which  you  can  read 
carefully  without  detecting  a  fearfid  blunder  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  or  fact ;  its  popular  specialty  is 
its  almost  verbatim  reports  of  the  debates  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  uniformly  eclipse  those  of  the  other 
journals,  that  expunge  all  Disraeli’s  sarcasm  when 
they  represent  Liberal  principles,  and  all  Glad¬ 
stone’s  argument  when  they  advocate  Conservative 
politics.  The  Times  depends  upon  Reuter’s  tele¬ 
grams  for  its  foreign  news,  upon  the  previous  even¬ 
ing’s  papei-s  for  its  local  news,  and  upon  extensive 
clippings  for  its  general  news;  but  its  political  news, 
derived  from  private  and  social  sources,  is  always 
wonderfully  accurate.  All  through  the  debates 
upon  the  Reform  Bill,  I  noticed  that,  while  the  gov¬ 
ernment  organs  were  repeatedly  misinformed  as  to 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  Liberal  oigans 
were  very  wide  of  the  mark  as  to  the  course  chosen 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  editorial  prognostications  of 
the  Times  were  invariably  verified  by  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  leaders.  In  fact,  a  careful  reader  has  only  to 
peruse  the  leaders  in  the  Times  to  be  fully  informed 
of  the  political  news  in  England.  In  this  regard 
that  journal  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  able  to 
combine  complete  independence  with  reliable  infor¬ 
mation.  But,  so  far  as  ^elgn  politics  are  concerned, 
it  b  impossible  to  trust  a  newspaper  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  Confederates  as  successful  in  the  Auneri- 
can  war,  declared  Garibaldi  the  conqueror  of  Rome, 
and  persbtently  represents  Napoleon  as  insecurely 
seated  upon  the  throne  of  France. 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  the  Times, 
under  its  present  management,  is  a  close  corpora¬ 
tion,  in  which  nepotism  is  the  rule,  and  to  which 
outside  talent  has  no  access.  Its  conductors  dis¬ 
tinctly  avow  that  they  are  determined  to  make  each 
department  a  specialty  under  the  charge  of  writers 
technically  educated,  —  a  policy  which  would  afaeo- 
lutely  abolbh  the  profession  of  a  journalist  if  it  could 
be  carried  into  efiect.  But  the  Times  violates  its 
own  ideas  by  its  own  appointments,  c.  g.  it  allows 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  to  write  its  art  criticisma,  though 
he  is  not  a  painter;  and  Mr.  John  Oxenford  to 
write  its  dramatic  criticisms,  though  he  is  not  an 
actor.  It  assumes  the  greatest  possible  mystery  in 
regard  to  its  editorial  writers,  although  they  are 
sufficiently  well  known  to  have  their  portraits  pa¬ 
raded  in  the  satirical  papers,  and  prides  itself  upon  a 
correspondence  which  is  too  tardy  for  news  and  too 
soon  lor  prophecy,  and  which  might  as  well  be  writ¬ 
ten  up  in  the  office  from  the  files  of  foreign  journals. 
It  never  corrects  an  error,  and  never  apok^izes  for 
an  injustice,  and  is  therefore  the  best-hated  news¬ 
paper  in  existence.  Its  forte  b  Napoleonic,  and 
consists  in  putting  forth  its  great  strength  upon  great 
occasions ;  but  it  could  always  be  beaten  on  its  own 
ground,  and  off  its  own  ground,  if  other  London 
murnals  would  but  employ  the  telegraph  properly. 
Its  receipts  are  enormous,  and  its  expenditu^ 
economically  lavbh  and  generously  mean.  Its  in¬ 
ternal  organization  b  a  model  for  all  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world,  since  it  provides  its  employees 
with  substantial  reasons  to  remun  in  its  service,  and 
takes  every  possible  precaution  gainst  interruption 
in  its  business.  One  of  its  chiu  attractions  is  its 
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amateur  correspondence ;  but  it  is  so  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  Journalism,  that  although  the 
reputed  speech^  of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  anti-popish 
lecturer,  have  been  discussed  for  weeks  in  its  columns 
by  numerous  letter-writers,  it  has  not  yet  had  the 
tact  to  send  a  phonographic  reporter  to  take  down 
Mr.  Murphy’s  speeches  word  for  word,  and  thus  end 
all  controversy,  —  a  plan  which  would  have  been 
suggested  to  an  American  editor  at  once.  In  its 
faults,  as  in  its  virtues,  I  consider  the  London  Times 
unique ;  and  because  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  distinguished  newspaper  in  the  world,  and 
because  all  writers,  no  matter  what  they  may  say 
publicly,  are  privately  anxious  for  the  honor  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  pages,  it  seems  amply  worthy  of  the 
roace  occupied  in  criticising  it  More  than  this  :  I 
Md  it  feared  in  England  to  an  extent  incomprehen¬ 
sible  in  the  United  States.  Politicians  live  in  dread 
of  it,  although  they  know  that  its  opinions  are  as 
variable  as  the  weathercock ;  artists,  authors,  sing¬ 
ers,  and  actors  shudder  before  it,  although  they 
Inow  that  its  criticisms  may  be  tempered  by  social 
influences,  by  judicious  flattery,  by  apropos  engage¬ 
ments  for  a  concert,  or  by  well-paid  offers  to  revise 
successful  plays ;  and  attaches  of  other  newspapers  so 
tremble,  when  its  name  is  mentioned,  as  to  sinx  their 
voices  to  a  whisper,  frightened  lest  the  very  walls 
have  ears.  Only  after  a  visit  to  England  can  any 
American  understand  the  surprise  of  the  cockney 
prisoner  in  the  play,  when  the  threat  of  writing  to 
the  Times  produced  no  effect  upon  the  brigands  his 
captors,  or  the  boldness  of  my  publishers  in  ventur¬ 
ing  to  print  what  I  have  written. 

Eoremost  among  the  competitors  with  the  Times 
is  the  Telegraph,  which  has  a  magnificent  circula¬ 
tion,  and  would  have  an  equal  influence  if  it  were 
more  moderate  in  Its  utterances,  and  if  it  would 
make  use  more  freely  of  the  invention  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  The  Telegraph,  like  the  New 
York  Ledger,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
unlimited  advertising.  No  dead-wall  in  London  is 
without  its  sign-boa^,  no  fence  is  without  its  an¬ 
nouncement  of  unparalleled  circulation.  Most  of  the 
American  newspapers  are  content  to  advertise  in 
their  own  columns  alone ;  but  few  of  the  London 
journals,  except  the  Times  and  Post,  disdain  to  take 
advantage  of  the  publieity  of  posters.  The  Tele¬ 
graph  keeps  up  a  steady  rivalry  with  the  Times  in 
its  news,  and  rises  to  fresh  efforts  every  time  it  is 
beaten.  Its  peculiarity  and  its  principal  fiiult  is  an 
exaggeration  of  tone.  Every  good  thing  is  the  best 
in  creation,  and  every  bad  thing  is  the  worst  in  the 
world,  with  the  Telegraph.  Its  special  correspond¬ 
ence  is  in  such  a  vein  that  it  is  all  attributed  to  Mr. 
Sala,  although  that  gentleman  can  hardly  be  in  five 
places  at  once :  and  it  kindly  maintains  a  Paris 
correspondent,  in  order  that  the  other  papers  may 
make  fun  of  him.  Its  leaders  are  apparently  written 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  reward  of  a  gold  medal  for 
the  person  who  shall  commence  farthest  away  from 
his  subject,  take  the  longest  time  in  reaching  it,  and 
employ  the  OTeatest  number  of  words  in  expressing 
his  ideas.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Telegraph’s 
editorial  essays  differ  as  distinctly  from  editorials 
proper  as  a  clergyman’s  sermons  differ  from  the 
narangues  of  a  professional  exhorter.  To  invoke 
the  uluses  in  the  most  classical  style  before  de¬ 
scribing  a  dog-fight,  or  to  picture  a  steeple-chase 
between  the  planets  as  a  preliminary  to  an  account 
of  the  Premier’s  appearance  at  a  country  fair,  is 
nothing  to  a  writer  for  the  Telegraph ;  while  for  in¬ 
appropriate  piety  and  gushing  sentimentalism  this 


newspaper  has  not  its  equal.  None  of  its  contribu- 
tors,  like  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  World 
seems  able  to  do  himself  justice  in  less  than  a  col¬ 
umn  and  a  half.  But  when  this  is  good-naturedly 
said,  all  is  said  on  that  side  of  the  question.  Accus¬ 
tomed  as  Americans  are  to  short,  pithy  leaders,  too 
often  grossly  expressed,  and  couched  in  very  bad 
English,  they  are  very  ready  to  laugh  at  the  long 
and  pleonastic  editorials  in  the  London  papers ;  but 
none  can  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  consistent  Liberal¬ 
ism  of  the  Telegraph,  to  its  summary  of  the  debates 
in  Parliament,  which  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the 
proceedings  than  the  most  elaborate  reports,  and  to 
Its  earnest  efforts  to  obtain  the  news  in  spite  of  many 
disadvantages,  difficulties,  and  disappointments,  and 
to  give  it  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
But  if  this  paper,  or  any  other  London  journal,  would 
add  to  its  contents  a  brief  abstract  of  the  news  of 
the  day,  such  as  is  published  in  the  American  pa¬ 
pers,  it  would  considerably  Increase  its  attractions 
to  business  men,  who,  in  England  as  in  America, 
have  little  time  to  sift  a  few  grains  of  intelligence 
out  of  numerous  bushels  of  words. 

Looking  at  the  London  daily  papers  en  masse,  yon 
will  find  that  the  majority  of  their  contents  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  after  making  due  allowances  for  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  style  and  editorial  differences  of  opinion. 
The  keen  competition  for  news  so  observable  in  the 
American  papers  is  almost  unknown  in  England. 
You  will  rarely  read  any  important  intelligence  in 
one  newspaper  which  is  not  published  in  all  the  oth¬ 
ers  ;  and  if  you  do.  It  Is  ten  to  one  that  the  special 
news  is  contradicted  the  next  day.  In  fashionable 
intelligence,  however,  the  Post  is  far  in  advance  of 
its  contemporaries,  and  is  really  the  only  journal 
worth  consulting  for  this  kind  of  news.  Why  it 
should  be  so  I  cannot  explain,  since  the  same  intelli- 

fence  is  easily  obtainable  by  all  the  papers ;  but  the 
‘ost  gets  it  first,  and  pays  for  it  handsomely,  and  the 
other  journals  are  satisfied  to  copy  it  the  mornlug 
afterwards.  The  ridiculous  “  Court  Circular,”  chron¬ 
icling  that  the  Queen  rode,  drove,  or  walked  in  or 
out  of  the  Home  Park,  is  still  regularly  published 
In  all  the  London  papers,  and  the  movements  of 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  are  recorded 
with  the  same  e.xactitude ;  but  not  a  single  paper 
has  the  spirit  to  inform  us  what  the  royal  family  had 
for  dinner,  and  how  much  they  ate,  or  what  time 
they  went  to  bed,  and  how  they  slept !  Even  the 
Post  is  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  News  was  the 
official  and  popular  organ  of  the  Liberal  party  be¬ 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  Telegraph,  and  is  now 
about  to  seek  to  regain  this  position  by  reducing  its 
price  from  threepence  to  one  penny.  In  tone  this 
journal  closely’  resembles  the  New  York  Times,  — 
its  Liberalism  has  a  Conservative  element,  its  oppo¬ 
sition  is  gentlemanly,  its  manner  Is  genial.  The 
attache’s  of  the  News  state  that  all  of  them  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  private  fortunes,  and  work  rather  for  the 
love  of  the  profession  than  for  the  pecuniary  rewards. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  statement  may  be  true 
without  a  solitary  exception ;  in  which  case  we  maj 
place  the  News  among  the  curiosities  of  journalism. 
Its  proprietors  have  certainly  a  right  to  rank  first 
among  newspaper  editors,  for  they  diave  repeatedly 
divided  among  their  employees  a  large  portion  of  the 
profits  of  the  paper.  The  foreign  correspondence  of 
the  News  was  once  unrivalled ;  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  it  has  been  recently  reorganized.  Upon  Amer¬ 
ican  affairs,  while  the  Times  has  no  opinion  at  all, 
and  the  Telegraph  none  that  it  knows  of,  the  News 
has  always  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Republi- 
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can  party,  and  was  the  only  London  journal  thor¬ 
oughly  right  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
late  American  civil  war.  The  Star  is  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  or  the  Trib¬ 
une  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  London  Star, 
whichever  way  you  may  please  to  phrase  it.  What¬ 
ever  the  Tribune  says  about  American  politics  the  = 
Star  accepts  as  gospel ;  whatever  the  Star  says  about 
English  politics  the  Tribune  accepts  as  rather  truer 
than  the  Gospel,  of  which  it  has,  on  the  whole,  not 
too  high  an  opinion.  Each  regards  the  other  as  the 
only  real  exponent  of  national  sentiment,  praises 
John  Bright  and  Charles  Sumner  as  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  their  respective 'countries,  condemns 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  President  Johnson  as  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  villains  unhung,  and  does  all  this  in  the  same 
authoritative,  dictatorial,  violent,  and  vituperative 
style.  Need  I  say  more  to  present  both  journals  to 
the  minds  of  my  English  and  American  readers  ? 

There  are  a  few  more  London  daily  papers  which 
deserve  notice.  The  Advertiser  is  a  journal  which 
is  probably  without  a  parallel.  It  is  published  by 
the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Association,  yields  its  pro¬ 
prietors  a  handsome  profit,  prints  as  much  news  and 
Is  as  large  as  most  of  the  other  papers,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Emper¬ 
or  Napoleon.  That  sovereign  must  tremble  when¬ 
ever  he  happens  to  read  the  Advertiser.  Hardljr  a 
day  passes  without  its  ignominiously  dethroning  him, 
and  either  condemning  him  to  banishment  or  decap¬ 
itation,  just  M  the  editor  chances  to  be  in  a  good  or 
bad  humor  after  dinner.  Barring  the  fact  that,  af¬ 
ter  a  while,  you  indignantly  wonder  why  a  monarch 
so  persistently  kicked  out  still  holds  on  to  his  crown 
so  obstinately,  there  is  much  pleasant  reading  to  be 
found  in  the  Advertiser,  and  the  editor  is  never 
afraid  to  tell  you  so  frankly  and  emphatically.  The 
Herald  and  the  Standard  is  the  organ  of  the  Tory 
party.  It  is  the  same  paper  with  a  double  name  and 
a  double  issue,  —  a  journalistic  Siamese  twins,  or  a 
newspaper  eagle  with  two  heads,  or  a  press  Orator 
Puff.  The  two  papers  are  published  at  the  same 
office,  and  their  contents  are  the  same,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  editorials,  which  differ  in  words,  but 
not  in  ideas.  The  Herald  is  a  small  paper,  sold  at 
thtecpence  for  the  benefit  of  those  old  fogies  who  do 
not  like  either  the  size  or  the  price  of  the  Standard, 
which  is  a  large  paper  sold  for  a  penny.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  claims  to  be  the  largest  journal  in  the  world, 
and  to  have  the  largest  circulation ;  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  assertions.  Indeed,  the  more  I 
travel  in  Great  Britain  the  more  I  believe  in  the 
unequalled  circulation  of  the  Standard.  This  is  the 
paper  to  which  Manhattan  wrote  those  notorious  let¬ 
ters  during  the  American  war,  in  which  he  described 
the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of  New  Y'ork,  and 
the  green  apples  roasting  upon  the  trees  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Confederates  driving  the  Yankees 
to  their  native  dens  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
This  romancer,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Munchau¬ 
sen,  is  still  considered  an  authority  .by  many  people 
in  England ;  and  you  may  often  hear  him  gravely 
quoted  upon  American  affairs.  We  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  all  this  now,  although  there  was  a  time 
when  it  caused  us  no  slight  anger,  which  poor  Joe 
Scoville  was  the  first  to  deprecate  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  authorities  in  New  York.  It  is 
not  singular  that  the  double-barrelled  Conservative 
organ  should  have  been  wrong  concerning  the  events 
of  the  American  war;  but  it  is  strange  that  the 
Tory  leaders  should  so  constantly  mislead  it  concern¬ 
ing  home  politics.  What  is  the  use  of  being  an  or¬ 


gan  unless  political  leaders  will  set  the  tune  which 
IS  to  be  played?  The  Herald  and  Standard,  al¬ 
though  it  steadily  defends  the  Conservative  cause,  is 
rarely  correct  in  its  predictions  as  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
policy,  and  was  especially  wide  of  the  mark  during 
the  Keform-Bill  troubles.  Surely  this  can  be  altered 
and  amended  now.  The  Standard,  Star,  and  News 
publish  evening  editions,  enriched  with  miscellaneous 
essays ;  the  Times  publishes  a  second  edition  at 
noon ;  but  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Globe,  and 
the  Glow-worm  are  the  legitimate  afternoon  papers  ' 
of  London.  The  Glow-worm  is  printed  as  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  some  of  the  theatres  and  music-halls; 
the  Globe  is  a  Conservative  journal,  pert,  trenchant, 
and  more  lively  than  any  of  its  contemporaries ;  and 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  ranks  as  the  best  evening 
journal  printed  in  the  English  language,  not  only 
for  the  copiousness  of  its  information,  but  for  the 
admirable  essays  and  reviews  which  it  contains,  and 
the  dainty  elegance  of  its  type  and  paper.  There 
is  no  journal  in  America  which  can  be  compared  to 
it ;  and  although  I  am  not  certain  that  it  circulates 
very  extensively,  I  do  know  that  its  approbation  is 
more  prized,  and  its  disapprobation  more  dreaded, 

^  the  literary,  artistic,  and  political  aspirants  of 
England  than  the  praise  and  blame  of  any  other 
daily  paper  except  the  Times,  with  which  journal 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  often  unfortunately  sympa¬ 
thizes  in  its  cockney  views  of  current  events.  Let 
me  add  that  all  of  the  London  journals  claim  the 
right  —  which  is,  in  effect,  a  public  wrong — to  ig¬ 
nore  any  event,  incident,  or  person  that  conflicts 
with  their  politics  or  their  prejudices ;  and  that  in 
this  respect  those  papers  which  profess  the  most  per¬ 
fect  impartiality  are  the  most  notorious  offenders. 


A  QUEENSLAND  FLOOD. 

SoMK  ten  days’  travel  had  taken  me  about  three 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  Queensland.  I 
had  passed  the  border  settlement  of  the  colony, 
Roma,  beyond  which  point  there  lay  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  civilization  but  the  stations  of  adventurous 
squatters,  few  and  far  between,  and  began  to  tire  of 
my  solitary  journey,  enlivened  only  by  a  halt  for  the 
night  at  some  roadside  “  grog-shop,”  a  bullock-driv¬ 
er’s  camp,  or,  when  particularly  fortunate,  some  sta-  j 
tion  near  my  road.  Long  marches  and  short  com-  i 
mons  were  telling  on  my  horse’s  condition  ;  and  as  ! 
mj'  ultimate  destination  was  still  over  a  hundred  j 
miles  beyond  me,  I  was  seriou.«ly  thinking  of  claim-  ' 
ing  hospitality  from  some  one  for  a  few  days  till  my 
jaded  hack  was  better  able  to  do  his  remaining  work. 
Thus  I  was  not  sorry  when,  the  tenth  evening  of  my 
journepr,  on  emerging  from  a  thick  scrub,  I  saw 
lights  in  the  distance,  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  rode  into  a  clearing  on  which  stooil 
the  barracks  of  a  detachment  of  the  Queensland 
Native  Mounted  Police. 

“  Glad  to  see  you ;  come  in,”  said  Lieutenant 
Parr,  the  officer  in  command,  as,  roused  by  the 
clamor  of  the  dogs,  he  came  to  the  door.  “  You  are 
just  in  time  for  dinner.  Here,  Tommy,”  to  a  black 
trooper,  “  take  the  gentleman’s  horse.”  To  me,  “  Do 
you  wish  him  hobbled,  or  shall  he  go  out  with 
mine  ?  ” 

“  Why,  in  truth,”  said  I,  “  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  take  me  in  for  a  day  or  two  till  my  horse  picks  up 
a  little.” 

“  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Off  with  the  sad¬ 
dle,  Tommy,. and  let  him  go  with  the  rest.”  Upon 
which  poor  Bob  was  speedily  relieved  of  bridle,  sad- 
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_ _  ~r  ZTZi  « Tnmmv  ’’  the  black  corporal,  Parr's  factotum  ' 

dle.and‘‘8wagrint^«cedtothetiwph^  and^ht-hand  man,  was  a  ma^ficcnt  fellow,  i  j 

led  off  by  them  to  their  favorite  piwturw.  strone  as  a  Hercules,  and,  without  exception,  the 

“Your  coming  is  quite  » .  ^twlsend,  said  Mr.  «  j  seen.  All  the  men  were 

Parr,  when,  after  a  long  talk,  it  was  bedtime.  f  «  ^  onlinary  vice  in  a  horse, 

you  are  not  pressed  “e\he  but  there  was  one  brute  in  the  troop  that  was  too 

like.  I  patrol  your  way  in  a  ’  g  jU  .j  any  of  them  but  Tommy,  ^n  the  ^ond 

pleasure  of  your  company  till  jav  of  my  stay  he  was  driven  in  with  other  horsw, 

logether ;  in  the  mean  "  in  the  and  an  exhibition  was  got  up  for  my  esi^cial  beneht.  ^ 

hw  condition,  and  you  can  ha^ve  such  sport  ^^e  “  Devil  such  was  his  appropriate  name  -  j 

way  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting  aa  the  country  ine  up”  in  a  corner  ot  the  yard,  bridW  |j| 

“"Wirrit.™  of  ,U,liRh.  1  .nd  ..roiw  IT'S;  Tto  mifl  i 

»«•  oponed?  hi.  S,it«nic  M.ie.ty  d.rtid  | 
in<T  air.  Anything  more  de  ightful  th^  tn  y  cleared  the  slip-bars,  and  | 

nmrn  in  the  bush  in  Australia  it  is  difficult  to  m  -  r,  X  diabolical  attempts  to  un- 

”e.  .  The  air  is  so  fi^h,  -  Ulmy,  so  pu^  an  b^n  a  senes  o^^^  ^ 

withal  so  delicately  arched  like  a  bow  and  head  between  his  knees,  he 

strange  and  delicious  aromatic  o<lo^,  that  one  ca  ^  ^  screaming  with  rage; 

aW  tw<te  it,  and  the  mere  act  ot  respiration  be  b^ked  lor  a  m  suddenly  that  I  feared 

Sr.  .  ,«.i.ivo  J'»  ,r' •  r  Sr"  t  tIT;-" a.,  h.  ...rod  .pnght  ,nd.x.cu« 

with  the  simgs  of  birds  and  the  hun  ngo^^^^^^  legs  :  resuming  a  more 

able  insects,  and  yet  their  ..atural  p^ition,  he  flung  his  heels  in  the  air,  jumped 

to  break  the  majestic  ^“'"^atores  sidewaysVspun  round  as  on  a  pivot,  repeating  or 

impressive  when  at  intervals  the  ^[1°  "  .^tlie  varying  these  performances  m  evei7  way  that  hi? 

intermit  their  song,  and  the  only  ^  fancy  could  suggest,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 

murmur  of  the  wind  among  W ’e  Tommy  and  the  “Devil,”  so  to  .opef ,  ^re  one: 

motion  the  sweeping  ol  a  fleecy  tl,ere  was  no  upsetting  that  .admirable  balance,  no 

My  present  resting-place  was  P«' *'"P  rid  of  the  vice-like  grip  of  those  brawny 

Eiileutha,  on  the  Bungil  Creek,  in  the  distrut  His  eyes  flashing  with  excitement,  and 

M.r.„o^  Th.  w»r..k.  -r » •"'  £  S . Jh  » it  t«!»«-i„t»  ■!■».  ““.o';:; 

built  on  a  grassy  bank  sloping  gently  j ^  Tommy  bore  it  all  unmoved,  till 

Lni^il.  a  c^k”-/lnyM  small  stream --flow  hi^'>«ck  opportunity,  he  dug  the 

into  "the  Condamine  river,  winch  latter  bj^ber  o  p  ^  ^  Satan,  who  with  one  tremendous  bound 

rc.;,™  b.oom«  tte  ,h.  D.*g.  I„  b.lf  »  the  p.i,  ! 

and  finally  is  merged  in  the  Mississippi  of  Aiwtrali  ,  ^jth  foam  and  sweat,  and 

the  Murray  river.  The  central  hu  ^  ^j,e  present  conquered :  his  rider,  disnaountmg, 

dwelling,  flanked  on  one  side  by  jbe^t^iuartera  J  ri  ^  off  Lddle  and  bridle  as  coolly  as  i 

non-commiseionivl  officers  of  th  „„orteJs.  of  the  happened,  and  quite  ready  to  repeat  the  perform- 

other  by  the  store-huts  and  the  winter  quart  ance  whenever  it  might  be  required  of  him. 

native  troopers,  who,  distlaining  all  „,,mmer  A  week  or  ten  days  passed  pleasant^  enough 

colder  weather  set  in,  slept  .  ..  q  Kangaroos  and  emus  were  abundant  'Hiepe  were 

months  a /a  W/e  eVoiie  in  rear  of  the  buihlin^^  Kjjg  turkeys  and  bronze-winged  pigeons  in  the 

itrM  “  r.  "i  srMVcS  Msi™'?;"  sss 


at  this  early  hour  a  few  pet  ®”  hoo^  recovered  from  his  fatigue,  was  as  frisky  as  a  kitten,  , 

“''*0°^'”  "T  “ 

^„dr««.«»>o-l>.tyM-opUj  >ixlyOTK.OTtrf~«  broke  iolUoly  a»d  in  gloom.  ■ 

I  fh^e  our  level,  throwing  from  ito  The  clouds,  blaclT and  ominous,  were  gathering  | 

I  grateful  shelter  over  the  camp  as  the  day  gre  evident  we  were  on  the  eve  of  the 

hotter.  I  made  ac-  autumnal  rmna  However,  late  that  afternoon  ^ 

and-ready  duties  of  a  border  police.  Th  y  P  fj^ping  ^ater,  a  very 

is  sei  ured  by  their  invariably  serving  out  of  their  ‘‘ro^,  but  in  one  vas^^^  ^  ^ 

own  districts:  thus  the  Queensland  force  '*  ^  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  abated, 

from  trito  on  tbe  “""“J  .'I”;:  Vulnided  into  .Tutmiy  dovnopoot, 

ri,  polite  m  '^'L^’^S  consu-  no  sign  of  ilnck  or  dioinntioo.  Tbe  nmnoWnom 

are  at  enmity  with  each  other ,  these  oiaca  to  the  roof  had  its  effect  on  our  spirits,  we 

sticks  to  his  corps.  ^ 
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“  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,”  said  Parr,  “  we  Then  arose  a  yell  from  the  blacks,  and  presently 
may  give  up  all  idea  of  starting  to-morrow.  There  Tommy  splashed  in  :  — 

is  every  appearance  of  a  flood ;  you  may  then  be  ■  “  Get  up,  Misser  Parr !  Get  up  quick !  or  ever 

stuck  here  for  some  days  longer.”  you  get  away,  I ’m  thinking.” 

The  morning  brought  no  change  for  the  better.  To  strike  a  light  and  hurry  into  our  clothes  was 
the  rain  was  still  falling,  falling.  Breakfast  over,  we  the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  and  we  hastily  debated 
went  down  to  inspect  the  creek ;  its  waters,  though  what  was  to  be  done.  Escape  seemed  impossible, 
swollen  and  turbid,  were  not  yet  so  considerably  Tlie  nearest  high  land  on  our  side  of  the  creek  was 
increased  in  volume  as  the  continuous  down-pour  at  least  a  mile  off,  and  although  the  hill  on  the  op- 
had  led  me  to  anticipate.  “Wait  till  the  water  posite  side  of  the  stream  was  barely  three  hundred 
comes  down  from  the  hills,”  remarked  Parr,  “  you  yards  distant,  there  were  no  means  of  crossing  the 
will  not  know  the  creek.”  river  to  it.  The  water  was  rising  with  frightful 

In  another  hour  the  waters  did  come  down.  We,  rapidity.  There  were  only  two  plans  to  adopt, — 
hearing  the  roaring  of  the  torrent,  visited  the  creek  to  mount  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  and  wait  there  till 
once  more,  and  what  a  change!  The  stream  but  the  flood  subsided,  or  to  take  to  the  trees  as  less 
yesterday  a  limpid  brook,  in  some  parts  scarce  likely  to  give  way  to  the  current.  We  luckily  de¬ 
ankle-deep,  was  now  brimming  over  its  banks.  A  cided  on  the  latter  alternative.  There  was  a  clump 
swiftly  moving  ma.ss  of  yellow  water,  bearing  on  its  of  gum-trees  hard  by,  and  to  these  we  made  our 
distracted  bosom  great  boughs  and  branches,  chafing  way,  the  water  sweeping  past  us  with  alarming 
wildly  at  every  obstacle,  rushing  like  a  cataract  over  force,  and  the  native  women  of  the  party  howling 
the  fallen  trees  and  boulders  that  here  and  there  with  affright.  These,  on  reaching  the  fnendly  sheU 
blocked  its  impetuous  course.  ter,  skipped  up  it  with  all  the  promptitude  practice 

Parr,  stooping,  stuck  a  twig  into  the  ground  at  and  fear  could  give  them,  but  we  Europeans  were 
the  brink.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  surrounded  not  so  nimble.  One  of  the  troopers  luckily  had  se- 
with  water.  The  river  was  still  rising.  “  A  flood,  cured  a  ladder,  and  with  its  help  Mrs.  Cassidy  was 
without  a  doubt,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  we  must  get  the  perched  with  two  native  girls  in  one  tree,  whilst 
sheep  driven  up.”  This  was  a  small  flock  of  some  Parr  and  myself  occupied  another.  We  had  barely 
sixty,  slaughtered  from  time  to  time  for  consumption  time  to  secure  a  few  blankets,  and  such  scrape  of 
in  the  camp.  bread  and  meat  as  we  could  get  together,  before 

On  our  way  back  to  the  huts  I  asked  where  the  the  water  had  risen  too  high,  and  the  current  had 
general  limit  of  high-water  mark  was  on  these  oc-  become  too  strong  to  venture  into  it. 
casions,  as  some  slight  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  bar-  Our  party  in  the  trees  consisted  of  three  women, 
racks  were  beginning  to  haunt  me.  four  troopers,  Parr,  and  myself.  The  strength  of 

“  We  are  all  right  here,”  was  the  reply.  “  At  the  detachment  had  fortunately  been  decreased  two 
the  worst  we  can  be  only  surrounded  bjr  the  water  or  three  days  before  by  a  patrol  under  the  sergeant, 
for  a  few  da)rs.  You  see  that,”  pointing  to  the  If  these  men  had  been  with  us,  our  embarrassment 
stump  of  a  tree  about  a  dozen  yards  from  the  stock-  and  sufiering  would  have  been  still  greater, 
yard,  and  between  it  and  the  river, —  “  the  water  We  had  not  been  long  in  our  refuge  when  strmige 
W  reached  that  once,  but  only  once,  during  the  five  sounds  of  agony  and  distress  were  heard  in  the 
years  we  have  been  here.”  direction  of  the  stock-yard,  heavy  plunges,  and  a 

By  dusk  that  evening  the  water  was  nearly  up  wild  choking  bellowing  indescribably  pitiable  to 
to  the  stump,  and  the  ram  was  still  falling  steadily,  hear.  The  cattle  !  '^ey  were  drowning  in  the 
However,  everything  was  made  “  snug,”  as  sailors  yard !  Tommy,  fine  fellow,  tried  to  reach  uie  yard, 
say ;  the  cows  were  in  the  stock-yard,  where  they  m  order,  by  lowering  the  slip-bars,  to  give  them  a 
looked  very  miserable,  with  the  water  running  in  chance  of  life ;  but  the  current  was  too  much  for 
one  constant  stream  down  their  sides  and  tails,  him,  he  could  not  make  head  against  it  In  a  few 
The  sheep  were  in  the  fold ;  the  blacks  under  cover  minutes  the  sound  ceased ;  the  poor  brutes  were  all 
in  their  quarters,  whence  the  plaintive  music  of  drowned;  the  sheep,  of  course,  had  gone  before 
their  songs  reached  us  at  intervals  through  the  them. 

ceaseless  patter  of  the  rain  ;  and  we  two  white  men  Day  broke  upon  a  leaden  sky,  and  still  the 
sat  late  into  the  night,  sipping  hot  coffee,  smoking,  constant  rain.  Cold,  wet,  hungry,  cramped,  and 
and  fighting  stout  battles  with  the  cards.  Before  wretched  as  we  were,  there  seemed  no  present  pros- 
going  to  b«i  I  went  to  look  at  Parr’s  high-water  pect  of  a  release  from  our  captivity.  We  built  a 
mark.  The  water  was  two  feet  past  the  stump,  sort  of  platform  between  the  forks  of  our  tree  by 
“  Very  good,”  said  Parr,  unmoved  at  the  announce-  lopping  some  of  the  uppier  branches,  and  there, 
ment,  “  then  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  it ;  the  water  covered  with  a  few  blankets,  we  huddled  together, 
will  fall  to-norrow.  Good  night,  ok!  fellow  I  ”  We  divided  a  few  scraps  of  meat  and  pappy-bread, 
I  hardly  know  how  long  I  had  slept,  when,  half  and  on  them  made  a  miserable  and  scanty  maal. 
awake,  huf  asleep,  after  pushing  back  the  coverlet  We  had  no  fire,  and  could  not  even  enjoy  the  solace 
(the  night  being  not  and  close),  my  arm  fell  listless-  of  a  pipe,  but  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  the  apathy 
ly  outside  the  bed  towards  the  floor,  and  —  into  begotten  of  cold  and  hunger,  gazed  on  the  seen*  of 
water  up  to  the  elbow !  The  shock  was  sufficiently  desolation  at  our  feet. 

startling ;  I,  as  the  reader  may  imagine,  was  awake  It  was  fortunate  we  did  not  mount  the  roof  of  the 
in  an  instant  barrack ;  it  had  been  all  but  swept  away.  Beneath 

“  Parr,”  I  cried,  “  the  water  is  on  ns  1  ”  us  was  an  impetuous  flood,  covered  with  a  frothy 

“  What  ?  ”  was  the  sleepy  rejoinder.  scum  of  grass  and  sticks  and  leaves,  with  ever  and 

“  The  flood  I  ”  I  exclaimed ;  “  the  water,  —  it  is  in  again  the  carcass  of  a  drowned  sheep  as  it  was 
the  room,  -w  the  floor  is  covered,  —  get  up  I  ”  swept  from  the  fold.  Several  trees  had  already 

Parr,  awake,  but  not  perhaps  mlly  conscious,  fallen,  undermined  by  the  current,  while  those  we 
threw  his  legs  out  of  bed,  and  as  quickly  withdrew  were  in  occasionally  shivered  ominously,  and  thus 
them  with  an  ejaculation  savoring  somewhat  of  our  the  day  dragged  on  its  weary  length  till  night  once 
“  English  shibboleth.”  more  overshadowed  the  land. 
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But  the  dawn  of  the  second  morning  showed  us, 
to  our  inexpressible  delight,  that  the  waters  were 
subsiding.  There  had  been  a  fall  of  at  least  a  foot 
during  tne  night;  we  plucked  up  a  new  courage, 
and  began  to  get  quite  cheerful.  Soon  after  sun¬ 
rise  we  heard  a  loud  “  cooey  ”  from  the  other  side 
of  the  creek,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  a 
hearty  shout  from  us.  The  cry  was  from  a  squatter, 
whose  house  was  some  three  miles  from  us  on  the 
opposing  ridge,  and  who  had  ridden  down  to  see 
how  we  fared. 

O,  how  patiently  we  watched  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters  that  morning  !  At  last,  about  noon,  we 
determined  to  try  if  we  could  not  communicate 
with  our  friend  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  managed 
to  reach  the  bank  of  the  creek  without  acci¬ 
dent. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Parr,”  roared  Mr.  Waller,  across  the 
stream,  “  how  do  you  get  on  ?  ” 

“  Very  badly,”  was  the  reply ;  “  the  barracks  are 
washed  away;  the  sheep  and  the  cows  are  all 
drowned,  and  I  expect  the  horses  in  the  paddock 
are  lost  too.  AVe  nave  been  in  the  trees  for  two 
nights  with  almost  nothing  to  eat,  and  are  near 
starving  with  cold  and  hunger.” 

“  I  have  lost  three  hundred  sheep,”  returned 
Waller,  “  hut  the  station  is  safe.  You  had  better 
cross  over,  and  get  some  dry  clothes  and  some  food.” 

But  there  was  the  rub ;  to  cross  then  was  out  of 
the  question,  so  we  disconsolately  struggled  back  to 
our  trees. 

But  an  Australian  deluge  falls  as  quickly  as  it 
rises.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  creek  again.  The  stream  was  still  running 
furiously,  but  we  determined  to  try  and  effect  a 
communication  with  the  opposite  shore,  where 
Waller  and  a  man  were  ready  to  help  us.  Tommy, 
selecting  a  spot  where  the  river  made  a  convenient 
bend,  plunged  in,  with  a  light  line  round  his  waist, 
and  struck  out  for  the  other  side.  He  was  swept 
away  like  a  cork,  but  presently,  as  a  favoring  eddy 
washed  him  nearer  in,  he  caught  at  and  grasped  an 
overhanging  bough,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Waller  and 
his  man,  was  saf^y  landed. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  our  friends  should  drag 
ns  one  by  one  across,  but  this  expedient  had  its 
drawbacks.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  me ;  old 
kid-gloved,  play-going  days  in  I/)ndon,  the  Colleen 
Bawn,  and  “  Myles  na  Coppeleen’s  Bridge  ”  flashed 
across  my' memory.  I  explained  the  device  to  Parr, 
and  the  idea  was  immediately  acted  on.  Tommy, 
being  directed  to  a  tree  likely  to  suit,  ran  up  it, 
fastened  one  end  of  a  rope  to  a  branch,  made  a  loop 
at  the  other ;  then  attaching  a  light  line  to  this  ex¬ 
tremity,  flung  .it  across  to  us.  A  black  fellow  was 
sent  flying  through  the  air  on  an  experimental  trip, 
and  landra  safely ;  the  two  native  girls  were  then 
d^atched,  followed  by  Mrs.  Cassidy,  who,  while  in 
mid-air,  poor  woman !  sent  forth  an  Irish  yell  which 
was  heard  far  above  the  roar  of  the  torrent,,  and 
roused  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  ravine.  Our  swing- 
bridge  answered  admirably,  and  in  a  short  time, 
thaidcs  to  Mr.  Boucicault,  we  were  all  on  the 
summit  of  our  little  Ararat,  where  supplies  from 
AValler’s  station  already  awaited  us.  Before  an 
enomous  fire  we  dried  our  drenched  and  shivering 
bodies :  to  strip  some  sheets  of  bark,  and  build  a  few 
huts,  was  a  short  task  for  the  ready  blacks,  and  be¬ 
fore  dark  we  were  under  cover,  feasting  on  fried 
mutton,  “  damper,”  and  tea. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  fell,  the  creek  returned 
to  its  normal  bed,  and  we  were  able  to  start  on  our 


journey ;  but  of  the  pretty  police  camp  scarce  a 
vestige  remained.  Of  the  buildings  nothing  was 
left  but  a  few  slabs.  The  vines  and  rose-trees  of 
the  garden,  the  little  luxuries  and  comforts  which 
poor  Parr,  during  five  years’  residence,  had  col¬ 
lected  around  him  in  his  bush  home,  had  vanished. 
All  the  Government  stores  were  swept  away,  some 
of  them  being  afterwards  recovered  lower  down  the 
creek,  where  my  own  saddle,  by  the  way,  was  found 
hanging,  like  some  quaint  fruit,  from  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  The  horses,  luckily,  broke  out  of  the 
paddock,  and  escajicd  the  fate  of  the  cattle  and  the 
sheep. 


SAINTE-BEUVE  AT  HOME. 

[Tranalated  for  Kvebt  Sstcroat  ft-om  L’Evenement.] 

If  you  leave  the  new  Luxemburg  garden  and 
enter  the  deserted  and  badly  paved  street  whose 
enamelled  plate  bears  the  inscription  Jlue  du  Mont¬ 
parnasse,  stand  still  for  a  moment  in  front  of  a  small 
S(]uarc  house  which  smiles  in  the  sunshine  in  its 
neat  coat  of  white  paint,  —  it  is  the  house  of  a 
sage. 

A  study,  —  used  also  as  a  bedchamber,  —  a  very 
simple  dining-room,  and  two  or  three  other  rooms,  — 
that  is  all.  But  wait,  —  I  forgot  a  small  garden,  into 
which  lately  a  great  many  stones  have  been  thrown. 
As  regards  the  inmates  of  the  house,  they  are  a  man 
of  sixty,  an  old  cook  named  Mary,  a  venerable 
housekeeper,  a  servant-girl  who  sews  on  shirt-but¬ 
tons,  mends  stockings,  dusts  the  furniture,  and  assists 
in  the  kitchen ;  furthermore,  two  cats,  one  called 
La  Vieille,  and  the  other  La  Jeune,  and,  finally,  some 
pigeons,  *—  but  very  fine  hooded  pigeons  with  coral 
feet,  and  throats  cravated  with  rubies,  amethysts, 
and  emeralds.  They  are  the  most  splendid  feature 
of  the  house. 

“  My  dear,”  said  a  friend  one  day  to  the  owner  of 
the  house,  “  you  have  there  senatorial  pigeons.” 

“  No,  artist’s  pigeons,”  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 
And,  in  fact,  the  owner  of  the  pigeons  always  is  an 
artist  and  thinker,  a  philosopher  and  poet,  and  only 
occasionally  a  senator. 

You  know  whom  I  mean :  Sainte-Beuve.  AVell, 
we  have  now  placed  the  ladder  against  the  wall ;  let 
us  ascend  it,  jump  into  the  garden,  and  enter  the 
house. 

The  amiable  and  eminent  Causeur  du  Lundi — so 
called  from  his  famous  Causeries  du  Lundi  in  the 
Constitutionnel  —  is  at  this  moment  at  his  desk  in 
the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  papers,  and  the  senator  is 
just  about  to  finish  a  caremlly  prepared  speech. 

His  study  is  a  very  humble  one;  a  bed,  —  I  have 
told  you  already  that  he  used  it  also  as  a  bedchamber, 
—  an  ingeniously  constructed  easy-chair,  presented 
to  him  recently  by  a  Highness,  who  is  alro  a  lady  of 
heart  and  understanding;  a  plaster  bust  of  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  a  pastel  painted  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  —  an  exquisite  work,  believed  to  be  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Madame  Lenoir,  the  wife  of  the  former 
police  lieutenant 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  works  every  day  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  interrupting 
his  labors  only  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  take 
a  light  lunch. 

He  is  very  fond  of  butter,  and  has  always  some 
within  reach  in  a  shell-shaped  butter-'^essel,  into 
which  he  puts  a  few  pieces  of  ice  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  sets  in.  He  himself  cuts  his  sandwiches 
and  spreads  the  butter  on  them ;  he  eats  butter  with 
everything,  even  with  fruit. 
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AVhen  be  is  not  in  the  Senate,  he  always  takes- a 
walk  at  four  before  sitting  down  to  his  dinner. 

I  mentioned  Mar^-,  Sainte-Beuve’s  cook.  She 
understands  the  culinary  art  to  perfection,  and  is 
unsurpassed  in  her  specialty,  —  kidneys  done  in  ra¬ 
gout.  M^rimde,  the  prince  of  gourmets,  tasted  them, 
and  swore  that  Mary  was  a  true  artiste. 

Dr.  Vdron  growled  at  Mary’s  master  for  several 
years.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  V  Because 
Sainte-Beuve  had  dared  to  compare  Mary  with  V e- 
ron’s  peerless  Sophie  !  The  doctor,  who,  previous 
to  this  incident,  had  been  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  Sainte-Beuve,  retired  jealously  into  his  tent. 

I  believe  he  forgave  him  only  on  his  death-bed. 

“  How  abominable.  Monsieur,  how  abominable  !  ” 
exclaimed  Mary  the  other  d<w,  on  reading  certain 
newspaper  articles  on  Sainte-Beuve’s  roast-beef  din¬ 
ner  on  Good  Friday ;  and  she  added :  “  And  they 
have  not  said  anything  about  my  cream-sauce  and 
my  crawfish  1  ” 

'The  author  of  “  Poetry  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,” 
“  Volupt^,”  and  so  many  other  master-pieces  of  style, 
grace,  and  depth,  receives  from  time  to  time  at  his 
table  a  few  friends,  such  as  Prince  Napoleon,  Taine, 
About,  Mdrimde,  Charles  Robin ;  and  then  the  wit 
of  this  pleiad  is  emial  to  Mary’s  sauces. 

Here  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  these  dinners :  at 
dessert,  the  host  always  causes  a  tray  with  small 
glasses  to  be  placed  before  him.  Two  bottles  are 
also  there ;  one  contains  rum,  and  the  other  Curaijoa. 
With  the  utmost  care  he  fills  each  glass  half  with 
rum  and  half  with  Cura9oa,  and  courteously  hands 
to  each  guest  this  very  agreeable  and  invigorating 
mixture. 

But  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  or  rather  M.  de  Sainte- 
Beuve,  receives  a  great  many  other  friends  at  his 
house ;  they  are  all  the  poor  of  that  quarter,  to  whom 
he  rives  clothing,  bread,  &c. 

During  his  late  illness,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  a  prey 
to  acute  suffering,  called  his  housekeeper  to  his  bed¬ 
side,  and  said  to  her :  — 

“  Take  five  hundred  francs  from  the  bureau, 
and  distribute  them  immediately.  Go,  and  make 
haste!” 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  on  excellent  terms  with  his 
curate,  —  the  curate  of  Notre-Dame-des-Champs,  — 
whom  he  calls  a  human  saint. 

I  said  that  his  street  was  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
This  disquiets  him,  particularly  on  Sundays  and 
Mondays.  'The  street  is  close  to  the  barriere. 

"  I  shall  have  a  sidewalk  made,”  he  said  the  other 
day  to  About, • —  “a  sidewalk  for  the  drunkards.” 

lie  possesses  the  politeness  of  a  Mntleman  of  the 
old  school,  coupled  with  the  simjdicity  of  a  child. 
For  Styes  or  no,  he  always  sends  his  cards,  with  thanks 
in  his  own  handwriting. 

At  the  entrance  of  his  cabinet  is  a  step. 

“Beware  of  falling  on  the  step,”  he  said,  when 
still  confined  to  his  bed,  to  every  visitor  who  came 
in  or  went  out. 

Ah,  what  an  amiable  man  he  is,  and  what  a 
man! 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  originally  intended  to  become  a  physician, 
and  that  he  passed  through  three  medical  examina¬ 
tions. 

When  he  exchanged  the  scalpel  for  the  pen  — 
is  there  not  still  something  of  the  scalpel  in  his  mas¬ 
terly  pen  ?  —  his  excellent  mother  was  highly  dis¬ 
satisfied, —  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  did  not 
become  reconciled  to  it  until  her  son  was  elected  ^ 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 
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A  FIGHTING  PARSON. 

A  LEGEND  OF  OLD  VAUXIIALL. 

Vacxhall  Gaudexs,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  of  King  John’s  time,  were  first  laid 
out  ^ut  a  year  after  the  Restoration.  They  be¬ 
came  more  fashionable  than  ever  about  1728,  when 
a  certain  Jonathan  Tyers  took  them.  Roubilliac 
carved  and  cast  statues  of  Handel  and  Milton,  Ho¬ 
garth  painted  designs  for  the  chief  pavilions,  and 
Doctor  Arne  composed  ballads  for  the  orchestra. 
The  gardens  opened  in  1732  with  a  Ridotto,  at 
which  Frederick,  Prince  of  W’ales,  was  present,  and 
one  hundred  of  the  foot-guards  kept  order. 

Let  us  light  once  more  the  thousand  lamps  in  the 
old  gardens  of  London  pleasure  and  folly ;  let  them 
once  more  glimmer  on  green  leaves ;  let  us  replace 
in  the  orchestra  the  musical  gentlemen  in  cocked 
hats  who  play  Arne’s  music;  let  us  again  fill  the 
long  walks  with  red-heeled  dandies,  parsons  in  flow¬ 
ing  cassocks  and  bands,  sly  pickpockets,  blustering, 
over-dressed  highwaymen,  with  nags  at  the  gate 
ready  to  mount  for  quiet  moonlight  canters  on  Bag- 
shot  or  Hounslow  Heaths  ;  let  ladies  in  flowing  silk 
and  mountainous  muslin  head-dresses  mingle  in  the 
crowd,  —  while  we  revive  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  the  old  legends  of  Vauxhall,  and,  armed  with  the 
perpetual  gold  ticket  given  by  Tyers  to  Hogarth,  we 
enter  the  chief  gate,  and  imagine  for  a  few  moments 
the  gayety  and  noise  of  1773. 

'rhanks  to  some  old  Macaroni  magazines  of  the 
exact  date,  we  can  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
actors  in  the  following  little  drama  with  unerring 
exactitude. 

The  story,  simple  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  well  worthy 
of  preservation,  abounding  as  it  is  in  contrasts  to 
the  manners  of  the  present  day,  and  showing  what  a 
vast  gulf  there  is  in  every  essential  point  between 
the  two  periods.  The  Macaronies  in  1773  were  a 
set  of  travelled  dandies,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
signalized  themselves  by  introducing  macaroni,  the 
favorite  dish  of  Italy  (unknown  before  in  England), 
at  the  subscription-table  at  Almack’s.  The  Maca¬ 
ronies  were  the  most  extravagant  dandies  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  this  country.  Dandyism  culmi¬ 
nated  in  them,  and  has  never  since  (not  even  under 
Brummel  and  his  fet  friend)  reached  so  high  a  wa¬ 
ter-mark.  The  Macaronies  were  affected,  effemi¬ 
nate  fops,  vicious  and  indolent,  fond  of  gambling, 
drinking,  and  duelling,  and  indulging  in  the  costliest 
dress.  They  were  the  special  torments  of  quiet  peo¬ 
ple  at  Vauxhall.  They  passed  away  like  summer 
flies,  leaving  a  race  of  rickety,  gouty  children,  and 
encumbered  estates.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for 
only  two  things ;  the  one  is  the  introduction  of  that 
excellent  and  nutritious  and  succulent  dish,  maca¬ 
roni,  and  the  invention  of  that  useful  slang  word 
“  bore  ”  (boar),  which  originally  meant  any  oppo¬ 
nent  of  dandyism,  or  any  person  who  could  not 
afford  to  dress  in  the  height  of  fashion.  ’These  mis¬ 
erable  creatures  wore  scented  silk  coats  of  all  colors, 
—  skimp  coats,  with  small  collars  and  outside  pock¬ 
ets,  —  knee-breeches  of  spotted  or  striped  silk,  satin 
or  velveret,  collarless,  embroidered  and  laced  waist¬ 
coats,  white  stockings,  and  small  diamond-buckled 
shoes,  enormous  cocked  hats  turned  up  behind,  and 
looped  with  very  small  buttons  (they  made  a  great 
point  of  the  small  button). 

Their  powdered  wigs,  in  two  stiff  tiers  of  curls, 
were  collected  behind  into  enormous  clubs,  thick  as 
a  prize-fighter’s  arm,  and  bound  tight  for  half  a  foot 
near  the  tufted  end  with  black  silk.  Their  tight 
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sleeves  ended  in  small  ruffles,  that  half  hid  their 
little  lily-white  hands.  Their  clouded  canes  were 
decorated  with  lar^je  double  tassels,  and  they  car¬ 
ried  at  their  sides  either  very  small  steel-hilted  or 
silver-liilted  swords,  or  small  hangers  and  scimitars. 
Officers  of  great  hlacaronies  wore  scarlet  stocks. 
The  ladies  (and  here  we  rather  tremble  at  attempt¬ 
ing  to  condense '  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  female 
dress  of  any  epoch)  —  the  ladies  figured  in  silk 
“  night-gowns  ”  (that  was  the  fashion-book  phrase  of 
the  tim^,  with  jewel  breast-knots,  short  loose  man¬ 
tle,  and  curious  round  hats,  crested  with  bows  of  rib¬ 
bon,  and  tilting  up  before  and  behind  over  piles  of 
powdered  hair,  ^e  younger  ladies  wore  quaint 
caps,  bound  round  with  ribbon,  and  with  enormous 
frills  drooping  down  and  hiding  half  the  face.  The 
little  pointed  shoes  had  high  heels ;  the  dresses,  cut 
low,  had  trailing  short  sleeves.  Such  were  the  ac¬ 
tors  in  our  drama. 

But  to  our  story.  On  a  July  evening  in  1773, 
the  Reverend  H.  Bate,  editor  of  the  Morning  Post, 
generally  known  as  “  Parson  Bate,”  a  stalwart, 
choleric,  sporting  parson,  strolling  about  the  gardens, 
came  upon  a  bench  near  the  orchestra  whereon  sat 
four  friends,  —  Mr.  Hartley  and  his  wife,  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Tateham. 
Parson  Bates  sailed  up  to  them  in  his  flowing  black, 
and,  greeting  the  party  in  his  best  style,  sat  down, 
and  joined  in  the  agreeable  conversation.  AVhilst 
engaged  in  this  pleasant  way,  two  gentlemen  pa.ssed, 
who  stared  at  the  lady  in  a  rude  way.  They  pres¬ 
ently  returned  in  the  round  of  promenaders,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  or  three  apparent  officers,  who,  as  if 
by  agreement,  seated  themselves  at  a  table  directly 


“  Do  you  call  me  a  puppy  V  ” 

“  The  only  way  to  be  perfectly  convinced  in  this 
particular,"  replied  Bate,  “  is  for  you  to  tell  me  if 
you  were  one  of  the  four ;  for  I  shall  persist  that  the 
gentlemen  who  so  meanly  and  scandalously  dis¬ 
tressed  the  lady  with  whom  I  was  in  company  were 
four  dirty  impertinent  puppies.” 

“  You  look  very  big  upon  the  occasion,”  said 
Captain  Crofts,  eying  Bate  superciliously  from  head 
to  loot ;  “  you  are  a  goo<l  tight  fellow,  and,  I  sup. 
pose,  mean  to  intimidate  me  because  you  are  a 
tHJxer.” 

“•Boxing,”  replied  Bate,  “is  by  no  means  my 
plan  ;  but  as  you  seem  determined  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  and  continue  to  follow  me,  if  you  speak  three 
more  impertinent  words  to  me,  I  ’ll  wring  your  nose 
off  your  face.” 

Captain  Crofts  instantly  demanded  Bate’s  name 
and  address,  and  they  separated.  Soon  after,  walk¬ 
ing  round  in  search  of  a  lingering  friend.  Bate 
again  met  the  four  dandies,  who  instantly  began 
laughing  and  jeering,  and  crying,  “  Twig  the  cu¬ 
rate,”  etc.  Stopping  short  to  knoc-k  the  first  of  the 
insolent  rascals  down,  Cajitain  Crofts  again  stepped 
up,  touched  Bate  on  the  shoulder,  and  desired  his 


address,  as  he  had  forgotten  it.  Bate  instantly  told 
him.  Number  Seventeen  Clifford’s  Inn ;  and,  to  make 


sure  of  it,  begged  him  to  call  a  waiter  for  pen  and 
ink,  which  he  did.  During  this  conversation,  Mr. 
Fitzgt^rald,  another  dandy,  came  up,  and  imperti¬ 
nently  asked  if  any  man  had  not  a  right  to  look  at 


opposite  to  Mrs.  Hartley,  and  commenced  rudely  star¬ 
ing  her  out  of  countenance.  The  lady  bore  this  for 


some  tjime,  till  at  last  she  complained  to  her  husband. 
He,  quiet  man,  thinking  they  would  soon  get  up  and 
go,  begged  her  to  continue  till  the  cantata  then  sing¬ 
ing  was  finished.  The  four  dandies,  however,  still 
laughing  and  staring,  delighted  at  her  confusion,  her 
woman’s  spirit  rose,  and  she  said,  — 

“  The  behavior  (ff  those  gentlemen  is  so  rude,  — 
b  so  uncommonly  rude,  —  I  can  bear  it  no  long- 


Parson  Bate,  upon  this,  arose  as  the  champion. 
To  endure  such  insults  would  be  to  countenance 
them.  Neither  born  a  philosopher  nor  bred  a 
Pharisee,  his  hot  blood  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Hartley  aloud  :  — 

“  Madam,  I  beg  you  will  not  be  distressed,  as  I  will 
prevent  any  future  insult  of  that  nature.”  (We 
purposely  retain  the  exact  words,  as  they  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  times.) 

Parson  Bate  then,  bracing  himself  to  his  purpose, 
placed  himself  firmly  on  a  seat  between  the 
four  intruders  and  Mrs.  Hartley.  This  hint  the 
dandies  only  receiveil  with  horse-laughs  and  banter ; 
Parson  Bate  then  faced  the  four  men,  and  exchanged 
with  them  glances  of  defiance  worthy  of  the  choleric 
retainers  of  the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet. 
Mrs.  Hartley  had  already  walked  away,  upon  which 
sturdy  Parson  Bate,  her  champion,  followed  her, 
first  remarking  that  they  were  four  impertinent 
puppies. 

A  gentleman  who  proved  to  be  Captain  Crofts, 
of  Burgoyne’s  Light  Dragoons,  instantly  followed 
Parson  Bate  and  said,  — 

“  Do  you  address  yourself  in  that  speech  to 
me  ?  ” 

Bate  replied,  “  Certainly  not,  as  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  you  in  the  party.” 


neiitly  asked  if  any  man  had  not  a  right  to  look  at 
a  handsome  woman. 

Bate  replied  sternly,  — 

“  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  ladies,  •“  with 
admiration  and  with  contempt.” 

On  this  the  dandy  replied  that  he  himself  had 
been  called  a  puppy  for  looking  at  a  party  in  those 
same  gardens.  ‘ 

Bate  replied  that  he  well  merited  the  obserw 
tions  made  upon  him,  upon  which  the  dandy  clapped 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  said,  — 

“  I  ’ll  knock  the  rascal  down  who  says  so.” 

Captain  Crofts  interrupted  this  conversation  hj 
asking  Mr.  Bate  if  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  if  he 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  nis  profession  to 
escape  giving  him  (Captain  Crofts)  satisfaction. 

hlr.  Bate  replied  he  should  not  avail  himself  of 
that  to  act  in  any  manner  derogatory  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  then  began  ridiculing  Mr.  Bate’s 
profession,  and  Mr.  Bate  retaliated  by  ridiculing  the 
ibp’s  hat  and  leather,  and  the  miniature  darkling  on 
his  breast;  upon  which  a  savage-looking  Rshman 
interposed,  and  Mr.  Bate  called  him  an  impertinent 
fellow  for  interfering.  A  crowd  then  assemblinc, 
j  Mr.  Bate  told  his  story,  and,  complaining  of  kfr. 
Fitzgerald’s  intrusion,  that  refined  gentleman  was 
I  hooted  and  jostlixl,  while  Parson  Bate  quietly  took 
I  coach,  and  returned  with  Mrs.  Hartley  aM  her 
I  friends  to  town. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  Mr.  Bate  was 
awakened  in  Clifford’s  Inn  by  his  servant  bringing 
a  letter  to  him.  It  was  a  threatening  letter  from 
Captain  Crofts,  demanding  instant  satbfaction  for 
the  last  night’s  insult,  and  threatening,  unless  1« 
gave  it,  to  hunt  him  up  and  down  London,  pull  hb 
nose,  spit  on  him,  and  pull  his  black  coat  ofl  his 
back.  Mr.  Bate  sent  word  that  he  would  be  at 
home  at  two  o’clock  that  afternoon ;  but  when  the 
messenger  was  gone,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Crofts,  of¬ 
fering  to  meet  him  at  the  Turk’s  Head  Coffee-house 
—  opposite  Catherine  Street  —  in  the  Strand  ;■  and 
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thert,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Bate  went  to  dine, 
together  with  Mr.  Dawes,  a  young  lawyer. 

Captain  Crofts  soon  afterwards  arrived  with  his 
friend,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Lyttelton,  who  demanded 
that  Mr.  Bate  would  either  apologize  in  the  public 
papers,  or  go  out  with  Captain  Cimts  within  half  an 
liour.  To  this  unpleasantly  peremptory  demand  Mr. 
Bate  replied  that,  being  conscious  of  no  impropriety, 
he  should  not  “go  out  ”  after  such  a  letter,  till  Ca|>- 
tain  Crofts  had  executed  one  or  other  of  his  threats, 
alter  which  he  would  be  ready  to  at  once  attend 


him. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  as  second,  then  reduced  this  de¬ 
mand  to  writing,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  duel¬ 
lists  at  that  epoch.  Mr.  Lyttelton  then  asked  Mr. 
Bate  if  he  was  not  wrung  in  making  such  a  demand, 
as,  Captain  Crofts  being  a  soldier,  nothing  but  the  life 
of  one  of  them  could  atone  for  such  conduct.  Mr. 
Bate  replied  that,  having  been  in  the  army  himself, 
he  was  fully  cc^nizant  of  tlie  necessary  etiquette, 
and  knew  the  grounds  on  which  be  stood.  On  this 
Mr.  Lyttelton  beggwl  the  duel  might  be  fought  in 
France,  lest  the  consequences  might  prove  fatal  to 
bis  friend.  Mr.  Bate  put  a  decided  negative  on 
this,  and  refused  to  quit  England,  be  the  event  what 
it  would.  Captain  Crofts  then  came  forward,  and 
said  that  such  an  excursion  was  unnecessary,  as  he 
apologised  for  the  letter,  written  under  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation  as  to  Mr.  Bate’s  character,  and  be  now 
looked  upon  him  as  a  gentleman  in  every  respect. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Bate  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
said :  '  “  We  can  now  go  out  as  gentlemen,  and  I 
am  ready  to  attend  you.” 

Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Dawes,  he  begged  him  to 
provide  a  case  of  pistols  and  other  necessaries.  The 
ring  in  Hyde  Park  being  proposed  as  the  ground, 
Mr.  Bate  objected  to  the  place,  fearing  interruption. 
Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Dawes  then  agreed  to  select 
a  more  private  place,  and  Mr.  Bate  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  in  case  either 
himself  or  the  captain  should  unfortunately  stand  in 
need  of  his  assistance.  Mr.  Lyttelton  then  objected 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  proposod  Sunday 
morning  (the  next  day),  at  four  o’clock.  Mr.  Bate 
replied  that  the  affair  was  so  disagreeable  to  him  in 
every  point  of  view,  that  he  could  not  on  any 
account  sufier  it  to  lay  another  night  upon  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Dawes,  learned  in  duelling  precedents,  then 
quoted  the  case  of  Lords  Townshend  and  Bella- 
mont,  to  prove  that  H  was  not  so  very  unusual  to 
fight  in  an  afternoon.  They  therefore  at  once 
unanimously  agreed  to  take  a  postchaise  and  four, 
and  with  a  surgeon  drive  down  to  Richmond  Park, 
and  there  ftnalfy  settle  the  whole  difiference. 

They  were  about  to  qmt  the  room  when  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  llv.  Fitzgerald  entered  with 
hit  bat  OB,  and  in  the  most  insolent  tone  of  voice 
demanded  satisfaction  of  Parson  Bate,  in  the  name 
of  his  friend  Captain  Miles,  who  was  without,  in  the 
coffee-room,  waiting  with  the  utmost  impatience. 

Mr.  Bate  replied  that  he  came  rather  mali^ropos, 
as  he  was  going  out  that  very  moment  with  Captain 
Crofts  to  settle  a  point  of  honor,  which  he  hoped 
would  rectify  the  whole  matter.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
replied  that  his  friend  must  have  satisfaction  first ; 
Md  that  there  were  three  or  four  others  who  also 
insis^  Upon  their  rights.  Mr.  Bate  then  appealed 
to  his  friend  in  this  dilemma,  as  he  could  only  fight 
one  at  a  time,  and  begged  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  friend  Captain  Miles,  whom  he  was  sure  he 
could  not  have  offended. 


Mr.  Fitzgerald  replied  he  could  not  do  that,  as 
CapUun  Mues  was  so  enraged  with  him  (Bate)  that 
probably  he  might  beat  him.  Mr.  Bate  replied 
that  he  was  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  and,  even 
at  the  worst,  he  could  defend  himself,  and  therefore 
begged  to  see  this  violent  captain.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
replied  that  Captain  Miles  only  came  to  fight  Bate 
in  his  own  way,  and  therefore,  if  he  did  not  box  im¬ 
mediately,  he  would  knock  down  the  parson  where- 
ever  he  met  him  in  public. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  Captain  Crofts,  and  Mr.  Dawes, 
upon  this,  observed  that  Mr.  Bate  had  behaved  in 
every  respect  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  that  they  now 
felt  sure  that  his  character  had  been  misrepresent¬ 
ed,  and  they  therefore  begged  the  present  quarrel 
might  cea-se,  and  they  would  all  start  for  Richmond. 
This  Mr.  Fitzgerald  refused  to  allow.  The  other 
gentlemen  then  consulteil-  together,  and  agreed  that  I 
tlie  difl'erence  between  Mr.  Bate  and  Captain  Crofts  I 
should  be  adjusted.  Captain  Crofts  then  generously 
came  forward  and  said  :  — 

“  Mrs.  Hartley  was  ungenteelly  treated,  and  ilr. 
Bate  acted  with  great  spirit  and  propriety  in  defend-  | 
ing  her.”  1 

Mr.  Bate  replied  that  he  begged  Mr.  Crofts’ 
pardon  for  any  unguarded  expression  which  he  had 
used  during  the  misunderstanding.  As  Captain 
Crofts  retired.  Captain  Miles  entered, — a  savage¬ 
looking,  ill-dressed  man,  evidently  not  at  home  in 
his  uniform.  Mr.  Bate  s.aid  :  — 

“  I  have  never  seen  your  face  before,  and  I  am 
therefore  ignorant  how  I  could  have  offended  you. 

Are  you  the  person  who  took  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  part 
at  Vauxliall  Gardens?” 

Miles  answered  in  a  confused  way  “  Yes,”  and  he 
had  come  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bate  replied  that  he  never  boxed  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and,  if  nothing  else  would  satisfy  him,  he 
would  send  for  two  chairmen  out  of  the  street,  give 
them  a  guinea,  and  either  beat  or  be  beaten  by 
them. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  answered  that  it  did  not  signify 
talking  any  more  about  it,  for  if  Mr.  Bate  did  not 
fight  Captain  Miles,  then  he  (Miles)  would  beat 
Bate  at  Vauxhall  the  next  time  be  met  him.  To 
this  threat  Bate  quietly  replied  that  he  should 
certainly  be  there  every  day  in  the  next  week,  and 
that  he  kneyv  how  to  defend  himself. 

Upon  this  Captain  Miles  strutted  awkwardly  out, 
following  his  friends.  On  reflection,  Mr.  Bate,  un- 
willuig  to  give  the  fellows  even  a  shadow  of  a 
triumph,  ran  after  them,  and,  coming  up  to  them 
opposite  Catherine  Street,  told  Captain  l^les  that, 
rather  than  receive  any  public  insults,  he  wouM  fix 
an  hour  on  Monday  morning  to  meet  them,  and  give 
either  of  them  or  all  of  them  satisfaction.  Captain 

Miles  only  replied,  “ - You,  now,  sir !  ”  Boiling 

over  at  last,  Mr.  Hate  beckoned  the  men  into  the 
front  dining-room  of  the  Spread  Eagle  Tavern. 

Mr.  Bate  here  again  addressed  Captain  Miles,  and 
begged  him  not  to  insist  on  this  porter-like  business. 
Captain  Miles  refused  to  be  pacified,  he  instantly 
stripped  to  bis  skin,  and  Mr.  Bate  to  his  shirt,  first 
requesting  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  that  all  proprieties  might 
be  observed  on  both  sides,  and  testifying  how  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  him  this  “exercise”  was.  The  captain 
and  the  liackers  were  then  placed,  the  bottle  and  ! 
sponge  set  upon  the  table,  and  the  combat  began 
with  the  usual  feints,  counters,  and  knock-down 
blows.  In  vain  the  furious  captain  tried  to  rush  in 
under  Mr.  Bate’s  guard  ;  each  charge  was  repelled  j 
by  blows  sufficient  to  kill  an  ox,  and  in  fifteen  min- 
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utes,  after  several  hot  rounds,  the  captain  fell  back 
on  his  second’s  knee,  his  face  puffed  and  crimson, 
and  both  eyes  closed  by  his  opponent’s  tremendous 
fists. 

Suspecting  that  Captain  Miles  was  only  a  professed 
pugilist,  —  in  fact,  a  robust  Irish  footman  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s,  —  three  Irish  chairmen  had  also  been 
hired  to  watch  Captain  Miles’s  interests,  and  take 
his  part  if  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  street.  This  dis¬ 
covery  led  to  a  long  and  angry  correspondence  in 
the  hlorning  Post  between  the  irate  Mr.  Bate  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  Latter  gentleman  declared 
that  he  had  desired  Mr.  Bate,  the  night  of  the  quar¬ 
rel,  to  borrow  a  sword  and  retire,  to  a  quiet  place  to 
fight.  Mr.  Bate  had,  he  said,  declined  this  challenge, 
and  refused  to  do  anything  but  box.  Disgusted  at 
such  a  want  of  decorum  in  a  minister,  Mr.  Fitzger¬ 
ald  said  he  dressed  up  his  servant  as  a  captain,  to 
give  Mr.  Bate  a  warning  first,  and  telling  the  man 
privately  not  to  beat  his  antagonist  too  unmercifully. 
When  Mr.  Bate  had  received  enough  punishment, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  friends  parted  the  combatants, 
complimented  Mr.  Bate  on  his  courage,  and  pei> 
suaded  him  he  had  sealed  up  the  captain’s  eyes. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  next  evening  Mr.  Fitz- 

§erald  and  three  friends  had  knocked  at  hir.  Bate’s 
oor  at  Clifford’s  Inn,  to  see  if  he  was  sufficiently 
chastised ;  but  the  only  answer  they  could  get  was  a 
shout  from  Mr.  Bate  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  an 
assassin,  and  that  the  next  time  he  met  him,  either 
in  the  Mall,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  or  the  Pantheon, 
he  would  break  every  bone  in  his  skin. 

Mr.  Bate  —  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley, 
Bart.  —  became  afterwards  remarkable  as  a  satirical 
journalist  and  a  duellist.  On  one  occasion,  being 
thwarted  by  the  other  proprietors  of  his  paper,  he 
called  them  “  a  pack  of  cowards,”  and  left  the  room. 
One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Richardson,  called  him  out  for 
this ;  and  the  disputants  met  the  next  morning,  at 
five  o’clock,  in  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Bate  won  the  toss 
for  the  first  fire,  and  shot  his  antagonist  in  the  right 
arm,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  hold  his  pistol. 
Mr.  Mills,  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Richardson’s  second,  in¬ 
stantly  exclaimed,  with  professional  friendlineas, -.- 
“  Don’t  be  alarmed,  Joey,  this  is  only  a  five-guinea 
job.” 

Mr.  Bate  was  fond  of  telling  stories  of  duellists, 
and  among  others  used  to  relate  how  he.  once  .asked 
a  Mr.  Brereton,  an  Irishman,  to  lend  him  a  brace 
of  pistols  for  an  impending  duel,  which  did  not, 
however,  take  place.  Brereton  was  delighted  at 
lending  the  pistols,  and  flattered  at  being  asked  for 
them;  but  he  e.xpressed  much  vexation  at  their  being 
borrowed  for  nothing.  Brereton,  moreover,  ob¬ 
served  that  Sir  Henry  had  once  uttered  .some  words 
that  had  offended  him,  and  tiiat  he  had  often  de- 
tennined  to  demand  an  explanation. 

Sir  Henry  in  vain  assured  him  th.at  he  had  never 
intended  to  offend  him,  and  had  no  recollection  of 
having  ever  s.aid  anything  that  could  displease  him. 
Brereton,  however,  determined  not  to  let  the  pistols 
be  returned  unused,  had  now  risen  into  a  passion. 

“  O,  I  perceive  what  you  are  at,”  said  Sir  Harry, 
“  and  I  ’ll  not  balk  you.  'Phere,  I  ’ll  take  this  pis¬ 
tol,  and  you  take  the  other ;  we  ’ll  settle  the  matter 
immediately.” 

Brereton  w.as  pacified  at  this  promptitude  of  Sir 
Henry,  and  at  once  relinquished  ins  intention. 

“  Ah,  I  see,”  he  said,  “  you  are  a  man  of  spirit,  and 
as  you  are  an  old  friend,  let  us  shake  hands,  and  the 
matter  is  over.” 

Some  years  after  this  Brereton  went  to  a  tavern  in 


Dublin  and  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  with 
his  hanger,  ready  to  attack  a  person  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  and  whom  he  expected  to  descend. 
His  enemy,  however,  was  too  alert  for  him.  He 
came  down,  swoni  in  hand,  and  slashed  into  the 
desperate  man  waiting  to  assassinate  him,  wounding 
him  so  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  ^ 

Parson  Bate  possessed  dram.atic  and  poetical  pow¬ 
ers,  and  was  an  excellent  theatrical  critic.  He  wag 
one  of  Garrick’s  truest  friends.  As  a  satirist  and 
political  censor,  he  wrote  with  intrepid  severity.  As 
a  magistrate,  he  was  renowned  for  firmness,  decision 
activity,  and  spirit.  He  was  a  man  who  had  mis¬ 
taken  his  profession.  As  a  military  or  naval  officer 
he  would  have  covered  himself  with  glory.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  he  was  social,  good-humored,  intelligent,  and 
hospitable.  A  friend  of  merit  whenever  it  could  be 
found,  he  especially  valued  himself  on  having  intro¬ 
duced  into  public  notice  Shield  the  composer. 

AVhen  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley  was  appointed  an 
Irish  dean,  a  young  lady  of  Dublin  said,  “  0,  how 
I  long  to  see  our  dane ;  they  say  he  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  man,  and  that  he  fights  like  an  angel.”  j 


FATHER  PROUT  IN  PARIS. 

BY  BLAXClIAnn  JERROLD. 

Fathek  Pkout  trudging  along  the  Boulevards, 
with  his  arms  cLospeil  behind  him ;  his  nose  in  the 
air;  his  hat  worn  as  French  caricaturists  insist  all  ! 
Englishmen  wear  hat  or  cap;  his  quick,  clear, 
deep-seeking  eye  wandering  sharply  to  the  right  or  I 
left ;  and  sarcasm  —  not  of  the  sourest  kind  —  play-  ! 
ing  like  jack-o’-lantem  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth;  i 
—  Father  Prout  was  as  much  a  character  of  the  i 
French  capital  as  the  learned  Armenian  of  the  Im-  ' 
perial  Library,  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  of  I 
those  voluntary  exiles  to  the  banks  of  Seine  who  i 
loved  their  Paris  well,  and  was  as  much  part  of  Paris  ' 
as  Murger,  Musset,  Privat  d’Anglemont,  Mery,  the 
great  Theo,  Lespes,  Alonsclct,  Dr.  Vdron,  and  a  host 
of  other  notable  strollers,  were  or  arc.  Very  scorn¬ 
fully,  too,  did  the  father  look  down  upon  the  later 
strollers;  for  he  could  carry  back  his  mind  to  the 
days  of  greater,  more  earnest  men ;  when  literary 
warfare  was  waged  by  soldiers  with  the  soub  of 
lofty  gentlemen,  and  the  tailor’s  son  sang  through 
the  bars  of  St.  Pelagic,  — 

“  Lisc'Uo  Kule  a  le  droit  de  (ourire 
Qunnil  Je  lui  dis  :  Je  sals  iiidependaat, 

Je  suis,  Je  suis  indOpendsat.” 

It  was  difficult  to  meet  Father  Prout.  He  w.as  an 
odil,  uncomfortable,  uncertain  man.  His  moods 
changed  like  April  skies.  Light,  little  thoughts 
were  busy  in  his  brain,  lively  and  frisking  as  “  trout- 
lets  in  a  pool.”  He  was  impatient  of  interruption, 
and  shambled  forward,  talking  in  an  undertone  to 
himself,  with  now  and  then  a  bubble  or  two  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  or  one-  short  sharp  laugh,  almost  a  bark,  like 
that  of  the  marksm.an  when  the  arrow  quivers  in  the 
bull’s-eye.  He  would  pass  you  with  a  nod  that 
meant,  “  Hold  off,  —  notto-ds^l”  You  h.ad  been 
with  him  in  his  entresol  of  the  Rue  des  Moulins  over¬ 
night,  and  had  been  dismissed  in  the  small  hours, 
when  he  had  had  gossiping  enough.  You  had  been 
charmed  with  the  range  of  his  s^olarship,  the  ease 
and  raciness  of  his  wit,  by  the  masterly  skill  with 
which  he  handled  his  literary  tools,  and  the  shades 
of  the  best  of  all  good  company  whom  he  could  sum¬ 
mon  before  you  in  anecdotes  which  almost  brought 
their  breath  again  upon  your  check.  To-day  he  is 
gathered  up  closely  within  himself,  and  is  holding 
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company  in  solitude.  He  was  very  impatient  if  any 
injudicious  friend  or  a  passing  acquaintance  (who 
took  him  to  be  usually  as  accessible  as  any  flaneur 
on  the  macadam)  thrust  himself  forward  and  would 
have  his  hand,  and  agree  with  him  that  it  was  a  fine 
day,  but  would  possibly  rain  shortly.  A  sharp  an¬ 
swer,  and  an  unceremonious  plunge  forward  without 
bow  or  good  day,  would  put  an  end  to  the  interrup¬ 
tion.  Of  course  the  father  was  called  a  bear  by  cer- 
emoniomi  shallow-pates,  who  could  not  see  that  there 
was  something  extra  in  the  little  man  talking  to 
himself,  and  shuffling  with  bis  hands  behind  him 
through  the  fine  fleurs  and  grandes  dames  of  the 
Italian  Boulevard.  There  were  boobies  of  his  cloth, 
moreover,  who  called  him  a  bore.  He  was  forgetful 
at  times  of  the  biense'ances,  it  seems,  which  regulate 
the  use  of  scissors  and  paste.  He  made  ill-timed 
visits.  He  was  unmindful  of  “  the  hour  for  going  to 

Ercss.”  He  lingered  over  the  paper  when  a  neigh- 
or  was  waiting  for  it,  while  he  travelled  far  off 
amid  the  vast  stores  of  hLs  memory,  seeking  to  clothe 
some  fact  or  truth  of  to-day  in  the  splendor  of  a  clas¬ 
sic  phrase,  or  in  some  quaint  old  Jesuit  dress. 
When  bb  brain  was  full-nowing  to  his  tongue,  he 
would  keep  you  under  a  tropical  sun  by  the  Luxor 
obelisk,  and  tell  you  when  he  first  knew  Paris,  and 
how  he  saw  the  scaffoldings  of  the  Rue  Koyalc,  and 
what  historic  pageants  he  had  watched  progressing 
inwards  or  outwards  by  the  Tuilcries.  Apposite 
anecdote,  (jueer  figure,  sounding  phrase  covering 
wretched  littleness ;  lace-coats  over  muddy,  petty 
hearts ;  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  Beranger’s  de, 
everybody’s  de]  Lewis  Philip  and  his  mess;  the 
poet-president;  and  then  the  nephew  of  somebody 
who  lives  to  rule  the  roast,  —  better  roast,  too,  than 
Monsieur  Chose  got  by  contract  for  his  guests,  — 
ha  I  ha !  the  father  laughed,  unmindful  of  the  heat, 
and  gossiped  on.  Lewis  Philip  as  Ulysses !  the 
thread  was  a  delightful  toy :  Ulysses  as  Leech  could 
draw  him,  with  bottle-nose,  a  cotton  umbrella  under 
his  arm,  and  a  market-basket  in  his  hand  going  out 
for  the  Sunday  dinner.  The  store  of  recollections 
would  gape  wide,  and  it  would  end  with  this : 
“You ’ve  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour.  Have  a  cigar.” 
And  away  to  the  Rue  des  Moulins,  one  of  those 
grand,  ancient  hotels,  which  the  Baron  at  the  Ilotel- 
de-Ville  will  not  long  leave  with  a  roof.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Prout  entresol  is  not  already  at  this 
moment  expropriated,  to  be  covered  by  the  straight 
white  line  that  is  to  be  the  imperial  route  from  the 
Tuileries  to  the  new  opera-house.  The  father  was 
proud  of  his  hotel,  with  its  Jacobin  atmosjihere,  and 
would  have  writhed  with  “  exprojiriation  ”  written 
upon  the  dear  walls. 

This  Rue  des  Moulins  and  hereabouts  Father 
Prout  loved,  —  the  Moulins  and  the  New  Street  of 
the  Little  Fields  of  his  friend  Thackeray,  whom  he 
helped  to  perch  in  an  apartment  herein  before  Mr. 
Titmarsh  had  written  his  book  on  Paris,  —  a  book, 
by  the  way,  which  the  father  called  “  a  very  poor 
thing,”  —  poor  for  Thackeray.  Also,  the  father  was 
a  dillicult  critic  to  please  when  the  subject  was 
Paris.  We  have  stood  together,  looking  at  the  old 
Thackeray  home,  on  the  way  to  the  famous  entresol, 
and  hence  the  conversation  has  been  led  far  back  to 
the  ^ys  when  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  young  man,  and 
the  incumbent  of  Watergrass  Hill  was  his  senior  and 
Uterary  mentor.  They  were  a  curious  pair  to  meet 
in  after  days,  sallying  radiant  from  Thackeray’s 
hostelry  in  the  Place  Vendome.  Both  had  gray 
hair;  and  the  silver  head  of  the  author  of  Vanity 
Fair  towered  high  above  the  little  sharp  face  of  the 
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sometime  mentor  who  had  given  up  literary  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  retired  to  thread  his  beads  of  gold,  as  they 
might  rise  to  his  fingers,  for  his  evening  paper. 
Tender  memories  held  the  two  together,  and  it  was 
a  holiday  to  the  father  when  a  few  lines  of  the  famil¬ 
iar,  handsome  little  hand  told  him  that  his  friend 
was  round  on  the  Place  once  more.  Passing  Va- 
chette’s  (it  was  not  Brebant’s  then)  after  dinner  one 
summer  evening,  a  voice  said,  “  Brandy-and-wa- 
ter  ?  ”  The  father  was  seated  in  the  shade,  alone 
with  his  iced  water  and  cara/on.  Not  a  word  of 
salutation ;  no  hand-shaking. 

“  Sit  down.” 

.  I  think  Thackeray  had  just  departed  for  America 
after  the  great  banquet ;  whereof  there  was  much 
talk,  spreading  beyond  literary  circles,  on  account 
of  the  indiscretion  and  tasteless  picture-paint¬ 
ing  of  a  correspondent  for  a  provincial,  paper.  In 
parenthesis,  I  would  ask  what  English  society  would 
say  to  an  Adrien  Marx  ?  The  father  was  naturally 
led  to  talk  of  his  friend,  and  the  splendid  fortunes 
that  had  waited  at  length  t^on  his  genius.  And  so 
back  to  the  beginning.  The  mind,  like  the  eye, 
loves  a  contrast ;  a  little  shade,  as  a  relief  from  the 
shine.  Hawthorne  observes,  in  his  Blithedale  Ro¬ 
mance,  “  Human  destinies  look  ominous  without 
some  perceptible  intermixture  of  the  sable  or  the 
gray.”  If  not  of  sable,  surely  of  gray,  enough  was 
spread  over  the  life  of  Thackeray. 

“  The  sable  overspread  him,”  was  about  what  the 
father  observed  on  this  head.  “  I  knew  him  well  be¬ 
fore  you  were  bom.  I  was  his  domestic  friend  in  the 
early  time,  and  got  the  little  house  together  here  for 
the  young  couple.”  The  eyes  of  the  father  turned 
from  me  across  the  Boulevard  —  inimitably  beyond 
that  —  as  he  spoke.  Sad  and  playful  memories  trav¬ 
ersed  his  brain,  as  plainly  visible  in  eye  and  mouth 
as  the  clouds  and  sunlight -are  upon  the  water. 
He  got  up  and  marched  off  without  notice,  his 
hands  tightly  clasped  behind  him.  1  followed ;  and 
as  I  reached  his  elbow,  without  glancing  at  me,  he 
said,  in  his  own  full  time,  —  somewhere  about  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  —  without  preface  (he  was  a  man 
void  of  preface  in  speech,  and  like  Siebenkas,  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  poor,  “  he  laid  the  egg  of  his  act,  or 
deep  saying,  without  any  nest  on  the  naked 
rock  ”),  — 

“  I  introduced  'Thacker.ay  to  Maginn.”  He 
laughed  as  the  vision  passed  before  him.  “  Thack¬ 
eray  was  a  young  buck  in  those  days :  wanted  to 
make  a  figure  in  literature.  A  figure  in  literature, 
—  la  belle  affaire  I  So  he  thought  he  must  help 
himself  to  a  magazine.  It  is  an  expensive  toy.  A 
magazine  wanted  —  in  those  days,  I  know  nothing 
about  these  —  an  editor.  I  recommended  Billy 
Maginn.”  A  burst  of  sharp  laughter  followed 
this. 

“  It  was  n’t  so  easy  to  get  hold  of  Master  Maginn 
in  those  times.  However,  I  did  get  hold  of  him,  and 
made  Thackeray’s  proposition  to  him.  The  deck 
must  be  cleared  for  action.  You  must  put  the  wo¬ 
men  and  the  rest  of  it  in  a  safe  and  comfortable 
place.  Before  Maginn  could  go  into  the  matter  he 
must  have  £500  for  deck-clearing.” 

The  father  looked  slyly  round  at  me,  seeming  to 
say,  “  The  old  story,  you  see.  La  belle  affaire,  this 
literary  business !” 

“  This  was  a  startling  beginning ;  but  Maginn 
was  not  to  be  had  on  any  other  terms.  He  was  the 
only  available  man  at  the  time.  You  were  not 
born,  remember.”  • 

The  father  chuckled  over  the  little  scratch. 
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“  Now,  there  are  so  many  geniuses,  the  difficulty 
would  be  in  the  choosing.” 

I  ventured  my  little  point,  —  the  mulberries  of 
that  day  are  the  blackberries  of  this. 

The  father  was  somewhat  prone  to  resent  an  in¬ 
terruption  of  this  kind  as  an  incursion  on  his  prov¬ 
ince.  “  No ;  the  blackberries,  to  a  single  blackber¬ 
ry,  believe  they  are  mulberries,  but  they  are  lust  fit 
for  gypsies’  finger  and  thumb  now,  as  blackberries 
we^«  when  the  down  was  upon  Thackeray’s  chin. 
Maginns  are  not  running  about  the  market-places, 
though  Pat  Lanlner  and  the  rest  of  them  have 
veneered  such  a  lot  of  ye.*  The  impossibility  of 
making  a  purse  of  a  sow’s  ear  remains ;  but,  a  plague 
on  ’em,  they ’ve  contrived  a  silk  cover,  and  the  ear 
passes  off  unsuspected  as  the  lining.  Thackeray 
was  obliged  to  come  to  Maginn’s  terms.  Maginngot 
his  five  hundred  ;  and  where  do  you  think  I  brought 
them  together  ?  ” 

Thackeray,  the  young  man  of  fashion,  and  the 
man  of  the  position  when  a  magazine  was  to  be 
started,  —  I  could  make  no  guess. 

“  At  the  Crown  Tavern,  Vinegar  Yard,  Drury 
Lane !  ” 

In  Maclise’s  cartoon  of  writers  in  Fraser,  Anno 
1835,  Maginn  is  addressing  the  brilliant  company 
from  the  chair.  Thackeray  is  four  removed  from 
the  president,  between  Percival  Bankes  and  Church¬ 
ill.  A  young  man  with  'plentiful  hair,  the  deep 
stock  of  the  time,  and  a  glass  in  one  eye,  generally 
with  the  mark  of  fashion  upon  him,  —  the  parent  of 
the  Yellow-Plush  Papers,  —  faces  his  old  friend 
Frank  Mahony.  And  this  is  how  my  old  friend  of 
the  Rue  des  Moulins  looked  three-and-thirty  years 
ago !  I  could  pick  him  out  from  the  throng,  as  I 
could  pick  out  Allan  Cunningham  from  the  close 
resemblance  to  his  son  Peter.  Just  so  must  the 
&ther,  with  the  meixy  lip  and  the  searching  eye, 
have  looked  when  all  the  world  was  young  to  him. 
I  met  and  knew  him  in  his  after-glow  ;  here  he  is  in 
the  noontide  of  his  fame,  a  man  of  greater  mark 
than  the  future  author  of  Vanity  Fair.  “  The  lone 
incumbent  of  Watergrass  Hill”  watched  tenderly 
over  young  Mr.  'Thackeray  in  his  literary  go-cart 
days,  —  when  the  fashionable  youth  about  town 
thought  it  a  great  exploit  and  experience  to  get  into 
the  company  of  Maginn,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  public-house  in  Vinegar  Yard. 
Prout,  dating  a  preface  to  his  Reliques  from  Paris 
in  1859,  ol^rves  that  he  knew  the  great  artist 
Maclise  in  hLs  boyhood.  It  was  in  boyhood,  then, 
that  Maclise  fixed  the  father’s  “  true  features  in  en¬ 
during  copper.” 

'The  meeting  at  the  Crown  in  Vinegar  Yard  was, 
of  course,  of  earlier  date  that  the  cartoon  by  Mac¬ 
lise  ;  for  herein  Thackeray  is  established  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Fraser,  and  is  sitting  at  the  board  with  the 
solid-browed  Scot  who  is  contributing  Sartor  Resar- 
tus;  and  he  may  be  taking  wine  with  Coleridge, 
who  looks  the  oldest  of  the  company. 

"  It  was  a  poor  business,  was  the  new  magazine,” 
the  father  resumed,  thinking  leisurely  over  it.  “  It 
was  n’t  likely  to  get  on.”  'Then  a  chuckle.  “  'They 

*  “  Modest  distrust  of  his  own  power  to  please  deterred  Prout 
firom  obtruding  much  of  his  personal  musings ;  he  preferred  chew¬ 
ing  the  cod  of  classic  fttncies,  or  otherwise  approved  and  substantial 
stuff,  delighting  to  invest  with  new  and  varied  forms  what  had  long 
gained  universal  recoguition.  He  had  strict  notions  as  to  what 
really  constitute  the  ieffss  fsttrcs.  Brilliancy  of  thought,  depth 
of  remark,  pathos  of  sentiment,  sprighUiness  of  wit,  vigor  and  ap¬ 
titude  of  style,  with  some  scholarship,  were  requisites  for  his  notice, 
or  claim  to  be  held  in  his  esteem  a  literary  man.  It  is  useless  to 
add  how  muck  of  recent  growth,  and  how  many  pretenders  to  that 
title,  he  wouitniave  eschewed.”  —  Prtfaci,  1869. 


quarrelled.  People  always  fall  out  over  a  failure. 
It ’s  your  fault,  and  it ’s  mine,  and  it  ’g  t’  other  man’i 
over  the  way.  Maginn  was  n’t  the  easiest  man  in 
the  world  to  deal  with.  It  lasted  about  six  months. 
Thackeray  wanted  to  sell  it ;  but  Maginn  had  a 
share.  Maginn  conceived  that  he  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sulted.  I  brought  them  together:  Maginn  in  a 
towering  passion,  but  he  was  capital.  In  the  course 
of  the  meeting, — at  the  old  place,  the  Crown  — 
he  volunteered  an  Eastern  tale.  It  was  capitally 
done,  with  all  the  glow  and  draperies  ;  a  very  good 
Eastern  story,  too,  of  two  pachas,  close  friends,  and 
how  they  divided  their  property  in  a  manner  which 
gave  all  of  it  to  one  of  them.  You  will  wonder 
but  Thackeray  listened  delighted  to  the  end,  and 
didn’t  see  Billy  Maginn’s  drift.  The  boys!  the 
boys  I  All  this  was  before  ye  were  born. 

“  And  then  he  came  over  here,  did  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh.  John  Barnett  was  here  too.” 

We  had  turned  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  —  and 
the  father’s  eyes  wandered  along  the  chimney-pots 
right  and  left,  —  till  we  got  to  the  Place  Vendonw, 
when  they  fell  on  the  column.  'They  had  pulled 
down  the  Little  Corporal,  and  put  up  a  bare-legged 
Cmsar.  The  father  had  a  passionate  admiration  for 
“  the  great  modern  inheritor  of  the  iron  crown," 
anointed  like  Charlemagne  by  a  Pope,  “and  like  ; 
him  the  sole  arbitrator  of  European  kingdoms  and  ' 
destinies  ”  ;  and  the  expressions  on  his  face  lightened  I 
and  darkened  in  quick  succe-csion.  He  would  have  ' 
kept  the  gray  coat  and  the  cocked-hat  crowning 
that  column  of  gun-metal.  Every  street-corner  I 
gave  him  some  memory  of  the  past  He  walked  ! 
along,  pointing  with  a  nod  of  his  head  —  for  he  j 
seldom  unclasped  the  bands  that  were  folded  behind  j 
him  —  to  a  window  or  a  gateway.  On  his  rounds  1 
he  Mnerally  turned  into  Galignani’s  reading-room,  j 
in  the  anteroom  to  which  he  would  possibly  nave  a  ! 
gossip.  Sometimes  he  passed  through,  saw  every-  I 
body,  but  wa.s  not  inclined  to  speak,  or  even  be  at  j 
the  trouble  of  a  gesture  of  recognition.  At  inter  ' 
vals  old  familiar  faces  beamed  upon  him  as  be  { 
entered ;  friends  of  the  long  time  ago,  passing  to  or  | 
from  the  Continental  holiday.  Mr.  Browning  would 
suddenly  appear,  homewai^  bound  from  London. 
Admirable  were  the  caricatures  of  Mr.  Browning, 
senior,  —  who  dwelt  in  Paris,  and  died  there  a  few 
years  ago,  —  according  to  the  father.  When  Prout 
was  pondering  a  new  edition  of  the  Reliques,— 
that  of  1859,  —  we  find  him  in  communication  with 
the  great  man  who  wrote  Pippa  Passes. 

“From  Florence,”  the  “lone  incumbent”  writes, 

“  the  poet  Browning  has  sent  for  this  edition  some 
lines  lately  found  in  the  Euganeian  hills,  traced  on  a 
marble  slab  that  covered  the  bones  of  Pietro  di 
Abano,  held  in  his  age  to  be  an  astrologer:  — 

‘  Studiaodo  le  mie  citre  con  compano, 

Kilevo  che  aarb  preato  aoUo  terra  ; 

Perehb  del  mio  aaper  al  la  gran  chlaaao, 

£  gli  ignoranU  mi  hanno  moaao  guerra.’ 

Of  which  epitaph  the  poet  has  supplied  this  ver¬ 
nacular,  rendering  verbatim :  — 

‘  Studying  my  ciphers  with  the  compass, 

I  find  I  shall  be  soon  under  the  daisy  ; 

Because  of  my  lore  folks  make  such  a  rumpus, 

That  every  duU  dog  is  thereat  unoisy .’  ” 

'The  literary  sympathy  between  the  poet  Brown¬ 
ing  and  the  translator  of  Bdranger  and  the  autlior 
of  the  Belb  of  Sbaiidon  is  explained  in  this  bit  of 
correspondence.  The  translation  delighted  the 
father,  who  thereupon  launched  into  his  own  theory 
of  translation.  He  held  that,  “  in  the  clear  failure 
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of  one  language  to  elicit  from  its  repertory  an  exact 
equivalent,  it  becomes  not  only  proper,  but  impera¬ 
tive  (on  the  law-principle  of  ce»tw  aprh*  in  case  of 
trusts),  to  fall  back  on  an  approximate  word  or  idea 
of  kindred  import,  the  interchange  in  vocabulary 
showing  at  times  even  a  balance  in -favor  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  as  happens  in  the  ordinary  course  of  barter 
on  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  (Prout)  quite 
abhorred  the  clumsy  servility  of  adhering  to  the 
letter  while  allowing  the  spirit  to  evaporate;  a 
mere  verba’  echo,  distorted  by  natural  aiifractuosi- 
ties,  gives  back  neither  the  tone  nor  quality  of  the 
ori<nnal  voice;  while  the  ease  and  curious  felicity  of 
the  primitive  utterance  is  marred  by-  awkwanlness 
and  effort;  spontaneity  of  song  being  the  quintes¬ 
sence.”  Spontaneity  is  that  which  is  the  charm  of 
Front’s  work  in  the  way  of  translation.  He  waited 
till  the  corresponding  idea  came.  In  his  Jtclitpies, 
and  in  his  newspaper  correspondence,  there  are 
hundretls  of  bits  of  happy  inspiration,  —  for  his 
translation  was  inspiration;  witness  his  songs  of 
Franee,  whether  of  Millevoye,  De  Vigny,  or  Beran- 
ger.  Drops  of  his  scholarly  humor  in  this  way 
beaded  the  brim  of  his  sparkling  letters. 

The  manner  in  which  these  letters  for  his  paper 
were  produced  was  as  original  as  the  matter  of 
them.  They  were  put  together  like  mosaics,  on  little 
scraps  of  paper,  bit  by  bit,  a  tint  being  added  wher¬ 
ever  he  could  pick  it  up  on  his  daily  saunterings. 
The  gossip  of  the  day  never  failed  to  stir  something 
good  out  of  the  full  caldron  of  his  brain.  As  he 
kept  his  pot-au-feu,  his  pignatta,  his  oUa  podrida, 
call  it  what  you  will,  simmering  in  the  Rue  des  Mou- 
lins,  so  he  treated  his  brain,  adding  and  still  adding 
to  the  rare  contents,  so  that  the  hazanl  of  the  fork 
was  never  risked  without  bringing  something  good 
to  the  surface.  I  take  an  example  at  random ;  it 
appeared  in  the  Globe  in  1850. 

The  father  is  roused  by  a  foreign  jargon,  “  un- 
English  in  sound  as  well  as  significance,”  about  “  re¬ 
script,”  “  enthronization,”  “jubilee,”  and  “  pallium.” 
Since,  it  appears,  they  are  to  become  “  household 
words  in  merry  England,”  they  must  be  understood. 
The  father  takes  up  the  pallium,  and  he  is  at  home, 
merry  with  the  wealth  of  erudition  he  can  easily 
throw  about  the  subiect.  He  premises  that  it  is  an 
article  of  dress  of  which  the  rope  makes  a  present 
to  archbishops  ;  “  but  the  shape  and  cut  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  has  under^;one  such  a  serious  change  that  the 
original  and  primitive  tailoring  is  lost  altogether.” 
The  story  is  got  through  rapidly,  with  a  crowd  of 
passing  references.  “  Certain  it  is  that,  when  Ter- 
tullian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Pallio,  no  such  gifts 
were  flying  about  Rome.”  “  Originally  a  Greek 
dress  (as  opposed  to  the  Roman  toga),  it  was  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  scholars,  rhetoricians,  and  men  of  letters, 
who  were  most  of  them  foreign  to  Rome.”  Then 
again,  “in  the  lape  of  a  few  centuries  it  became  by 
promotion  a  royal  garb,  and  the  name  was  exclu¬ 
sively  given  to  a  flowing  robe  of  purple  worn  by 
majesty.”  Again,  “  in  the  celebrated  forgery  called 
the  ‘  Donation  of  Constantine,’  which  has  been  long 
laughed  out  of  court,  and  of  which  Rome  is  now 
thoroughly  ashamed,  there  is  a  clause  inserted  about 
a  special  grant  of  the  emperor  to  the  pontiff,  author¬ 
izing  him  to  wear  this  royal  accoutrement.  There 
is  nothing  about  his  right  to  communicate  the  priv¬ 
ilege  to  others.”  Cai^inals’  hats  were  not  yet  in¬ 
vented.  The  power  to  grant  licenses  to  wear  “  this 
peculiar  uniform  ”  was  assumed  by  the  Papacy,  and 
turned  to  solid  account,  as  the  father  shows  when 
“  in  Henry  I.’s  time,  his  Archbishop  of  York  got 


over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to  buy  a  pallium.”  The 
pallium  is  a  “  purely  mundane  affair,”  a  “  regular 
bit  of  fancy  costume,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
pious  usages  in  any  way.”  The  father  is  bold; 

“  that  it  should  be  sought  for  so  eagerly  by  sensible 
old  men  is  only  proof  of  human  flunkeyism.”  It 
shrivelled  from  the  folds  of  a  robe  into  the  propoiv 
tions  of  a  garter,  as  it  appears  in  the  armorial 
emblems  and  official  seal  of  Armagh,  Canterbury, 
and  Dublin.  The  following  is  one  of  the  father’s 
happy  uses  of  apropos  knowledge  :  — 

“  There  stands  about  a  mile  outside  the  Porta  Pia, 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  an  old  convent  of  nuns  at¬ 
tached  to  the  still  more  ancient  church  of  St.  Agnes. 
These  nuns  are  poor,  and  rarely  do  any  of  Rome’s 
high-born  damsels  enter  the  cloister  of  this  lonely 
and  neglected  sisterhooil.  They  have  got  a  small 
paddock  attenant  to  the  monastery,  and  therein 
keep  a  couple  of  sacred  lambs,  not  necessarily  of  the 
merino  breed,  but  still  proud  and  happy  ministrants 
of  their  wool  for  the  te.xture  of  this  noble  decora¬ 
tion.  The  sisters  spin  it,  not  by  any  new-fangled 
jennies,  but  on  the  old  patriarchal  spindle,  and 
weave  it  in  a  loom  of  which  the  pattern  might  date 
from  the  days  of  Penolope.  Doubtless  these  simple- 
minded  and  angelic  vestals  feel  inward  happiness  in 
the  thought  of  working  out  an  ornament  for  the 
chosen  champions  of  their  Church ;  a  feeling  akin 
to  what  in  feudal  ages  animated  the  bosom  of  fair 
spinsters,  who  wove  a  scarf  for  some  cherished  and 
select  model  of  chivalry :  — 

*£inb1em  bright !  which  to  embn^der 
While  her  kuight  was  far  away, 

Maoy  a  maiden  hath  employed  her 
Fairy  dugers  night  and  day.’ 

No  one  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  for  decorating  any  Englishman  with  his 
pallium,  especially  as  he  no  longer  pockets  the  fee, 
but  allows  it  to  go  for  the  support  of  these  poor 
nuns.” 

The  father,  on  the  creation  of  Sir  J.  Brooke  a 
rajah  of  Sarawak,  continues,  —  well,  not  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  “  our  own  correspondent  ”  style  :  “  The 
Emperor  of  the  flowery  land  may  make  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  of  Hong-Kong  a  first-chop  mandarin,  present¬ 
ing  the  Doctor  with  a  splendid  button,  though  both 
these  happy  gentlemen  would  see  the  propriety  of  a 
reference  to  their  own  sovereign  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  constitutional  laws  sees  nothing,  even 
in  the  creation  of  a  Westminster  mitre  by  a  for- 
eim  prince,  to  warrant  the  notice  of  our  Queen.” 
The  father  is  ready  for  the  member  for  Sheffield. 
“  Upon  that  point  the  following  aphori.sm  of  old 
Guicciardini  seems  to  us  worthy  of  recollection : 
‘  He  that  bears  one  blow  at  an  enemy’s  hand  asketh 
another ;  and  he  that  endureth  one  contemptible 
neglect  from  his  subject  shall  be  sure  of  many.  For 
not  to  have  sense  of  a  foreign  affront,  and  be  dis¬ 
pleased  at  home-bred  abuses,  and  capable  to  redress 
both,  are  things  much  derogating  from  the  honor  of 
a  prince :  the  first  argues  a  pusillanimity  of  spirit ; 
the  other  a  debility  of  judgment.  He,  therefore,  that 
will  not  be  wronged  the  second  time  must  remedy 
the  first  against  a  stranger  by  the  lance,  against  a 
subject  by  the  law.’  ” 

As  far  back  as  1833  the  father  boasted  that  he 
knew  the  French  character  thoroughly ;  yet  he  was 
not  tired  of  stu<1ying  its  manifestations  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later.  I  don’t  think  his  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  main  were  modified  by  his  latter  daily 
studies.  The  French,  among  whom  he  was  happy, 
were  always  to  him  a  nation  of  bright  children, 
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“  poflsessing  all  the  frolicsome  wildness,  all  the  play¬ 
ful  attractiveness  of  that  pleasant  er^h  in  life,  but 
deficient  in  the  graver  faculties  of  dispassionate  re¬ 
flection.”  He  propped  his  opinion  with  his  plenti¬ 
ful  learning.  “  In  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  Pfere 
Bouhours  gravely  discusses  in  his  Cours  de  Belles 
Letlrea  the  question,  ‘  whether  a  native  of  Germany 
can  possess  wit.’  The  phlegmatic  dwellers  on  the 
Danube  might  retort  proposing  as  a  problem  to 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  ‘.iln  datur  philosophtis 
inter  Gallos  t  ’  Certain  it  is,  and  I  know  them  well, 
that  the  calibre  of  their  mind  is  better  adapted  to 
receive  and  discharge  *  small  shot  ’  than  *  heavy 
meUd.’  That  they  are  more  calculated  to  shine  in 
the  imaginative,  the  ornamental,  the  refined,  and 
delicate  departments  of  literature,  than  in  the  sober, 
sedate,  and  profound  pursuits  of  philosophy ;  and  it 
is  not  without  reason  that  history  tells  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  when  on  the  point  of  taking  the  Capitol, 
that  they  were  foiled  and  discomfited  by  the  solemn 
steadiness  of  a  goose.”  In  the  “  small  shot,”  as  he 
watched  its  wonderful  play  night  and  morning ;  as 
he  listened  to  it  in  the  salon  and  the  cafd  (not 
much  in  the  salon  of  late  years).  Father  Prout  de¬ 
lighted.  In  zest  and  tone  he  was  French.  Over 
his  fire,  in  his  entresol,  you  would  have  said  of  him, 
“  some  bright  lonely  bachelor  bibliophile,  who  can 
talk  alone  to  the  simmering  pot,  and  let  the  world 
go  topsy-turvy  while  he  dwells  on  the  learned  glories 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  fumbles  among  their  inexhausti¬ 
ble  treasures.” 

The  sneer  and  the  short  laugh,  the  flash  of  the 
sharp  eyes,  and  the  impatient  gesture,  and  the  rude 
tongue,  punished  the  audacious  meddler  with  bis 
theme.  The  father  was  ready  to  bury  him  under  a 
mountain  of  books  the  dabbler  had  never  seen. 
He  ran  his  tongue  along  the  bright  roll  of  names 
which  had  issued  from  the  desks  of  the  Jesuits. 
“  Forth  from  their  college  of  Dijon,  in  Burgundy, 
came  Bossuet  to  rear  his  mitred  front  at  the  court 
of  a  despot,  and  to  fling  the  bolts  of  his  tremendous 
oratory  among  a  crowd  of  elegant  voluptuaries.” 
They  cradled  the  genius  of  Corneille ;  Moli^re  was 
the  ihiit  of  their  classic  guidance.  “  D’Olivet,  Fon- 
tenelle,  Crebillon,  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  —  there 
is  scarcely  a  name  known  to  literature  during  the 
seventeenth  century  which  does  not  bear  testimony 
to  their  prowess  in  the  province  of  education,  —  no 
profession  for  which  they  did  not  adapt  their  schol¬ 
ars.”  The  father  is  inexhaustible.  He  remarks 
that  Franqois  Arouet  issued  from  their  college  of 
Louis  le  Grand ;  and  that  they  little  knew  to  what 
purpose  the  subsequent  “Voltaire  ”  would  convert 
his  abilities.  Voltaire!  Of  Voltaire  —  of  none  so 
immediately  and  strikingly  did  Father  Front  re- 
,  mind  the  visitors  —  they  were  rare  —  who  pene¬ 
trated  his  entresol.  And  assuredly  there  never  wets 
a  completer  Frenchman  than  Monsieur  Franpois 
Arouet !  Our  friend  had  the  Frenchman’s  playful¬ 
ness  abo,  when  he  liked.  I  turned  with  him  into  a 
by-street  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  one  evening,  some¬ 
where  behind  the  Oratory  Church.  He  had  stepped 
aside  from  our  direct  path  to  have  a  gossip  with  an 
humble  hoasewife,  with  whose  boy  and  girl  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be’  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  inti¬ 
macy. 

The  poodle  Toto  bounded  after  him  and  licked  his 
hands  while  he  made  his  inquiries  about  his  young 
favorites,  who  were  at  school.  On  another  occasion 
he  tapped  at  the  window  of  a  house.  There  was  an 
instant  commotion  within.  The  family  was  that  of 
a  journeyman  watchmaker,  and  the  father  was  a 


friend  of  theirs ;  and  he  handed  his  watch  in  throu»h 
the  window  to  be  regulated. 

But  in  London  Father  Prout  showed  his  kindly 
side.  I  was  a  boy  when  I  first  met  him,  delighting 
in  the  society  of  a  crowd  of  law  and  other  studento 
who  had  formed  a  discussion  club.  He  looked  a 
little  grim  now  and  then  among  us,  —  he  who  had 
supped  with  Coleridge  and  Southey,  and  been  a 

fuide  to  Thackeray  in  his  youth.  He  was  generous, 
owever ;  full  of  spirits  ;  bubbling  over  with  anec¬ 
dote  and  illustration;  in  short,  he  had  that  touch 
of  the  boy  in  him  which  has  been  marked  so  often 
in  men  of  the  highest  stamp.  He  laughed  his  heart, 
iest  at  our  debates ;  warmed  his  heart,  I  think,  in 
the  fire  of  our  youth ;  showed  a  most  affectionate 
interest  in  any  among  us  who  gave  the  least  prom- 
ise  of  intellectual  excellence ;  and,  in  a  discussion, 
manifested  that  amiability  which  a  big  dog  shows 
to  a  little  one. 

I  never  met  Father  Prout  bj^  Galignani’s,  or  by 
the  Cafd  Cardinal,  or  in  the  Cafe  Vaudeville  on  the  ' 
Place  de  la  Bourse  (the  cafd  of  the  correspondents,  j 
or  of  many  of  them),  that  he  did  not,  if  we  fell  into  I 
a  chat,  ask  me  how  “the  boys”  were  getting  on.  I 
He  had  chosen  a  few  from  the  hundred,  and  he  ^ 
held  his  impression  of  them  fast,  as  he  held  the  ! 
learning  which  he  never  ceased  to  accumulate.  ' 
I  was  not  in  Paris  when  he  died;  but  I  have  | 
heard  of  his  closing  days  from  an  accomplished  | 
American  lady,  who  sat  often  at  his  bedside, 
brightened  some  of  hb  last  hours,  and  bore  with  : 
his  roughnesses,  knowing  that  they  were  as  much  ' 
an  inseparable  part  of  him  as  the  brain  that  lay  j 
under  the  thinly  scattered  snow-flakes  of  his  age.  I 
Sometimes  he  would  greet  her,  and  bid  his  gracious  | 
visitor  talk  with  him.  Suddenly  she  was  dismissed, 
—  abruptly  told  to  leave  him  alone.  He  was  im¬ 
patient  about  the  delicacies  which  were  sent  to  his 
sick-chamber ;  but  there  was  a  warm  corner  in  his 
heart  answering  these  kindnesses.  The  lady  to 
whom  I  have  referred  was  quite  proud  to  tell  me 
that  the  father  had  actually  praised  one  jelly  she 
sent,  and  hinted  at  another.  She  had  first  met  him 
reading  the  papers  in  Galignani’s  room.  She  had 
referred  to  him  in  some  difficulty  of  scholarship ;  and 
she  said  that  nothing  could  exceed  kis  kindness, 
nor  surpass  the  readiness  of  his  information.  The 
strange  lady  with  the  scholarly  mind  had  touched 
the  glorious  old  man  of  letters ;  and,  you  see,  ladies 
who  are  apt  to  sneer  at  penwomen,  the  blue  who 
could  comfort  him  with  intelligent  conversation 
could  make  him  the  most  toothsome  of  the  dainties 
which  were  pressed  to  his  poor  lips  in  the  final 
hour.  The  blue-stocking  adopted  Jeffrey’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  wore  long  petticoats. 

UNCLE  BUNCE. 

“  He  shall  never  have  a  penny,”,  stormed  Uncle 
Bunce ;  “  I  will  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling.” 

“  My  dear  Bunce,”  said  I,  “  you  have  already  con¬ 
tradicted  yourself,  in  first  denying  him  a  penny,  and 
then  promising  him  twelve.  I  never  heard  you 
contradict  yourself  (although  often  other  people) 
except  when  in  a  passion,  and  that  is  not  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  to  sit  down  to  alter  your 
will.” 

“Mind  your  own  business,  sir,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  mine,”  was  the  prompt  and  severe  rejoin¬ 
der. 

“Your  business  is  mine,  Nicholas,”  continued  I, 
quietly,  “since  we  are  partners.  We  have  been 
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friends,  boy  and  man,  for  these  forty  years,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  permit  you  to  quarrel  with  me.” 

“Who  wants  to  quarrel?”  said  Uncle  Bunce, 
peevishly. 

“Well,  I  don’t;  but  I  would  rather  even  that 
should  happen,  than  that  my  old  friend  should  do 
himself  such  an  injustice  as  to  condemn  a  young  fel¬ 
low,  who  has  no  other  relation  in  the  world,  un¬ 
heal^  :  your  own  sister’s  son,  George !  I  am  ashamed 
of  you !  ” 

“  Unheard  ?  Pack  of  nonsense,”  sputtered  the  old 
i  fellow.  “  The  thing ’s  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  I.  “  However,  you  may  say 
!  as  offensive  things  as  you  please  about  my  nose, 
only  don’t  be  unjust  to  Charley.” 

“lam  not  unjust  The  facts  are  these.  I  had 
adopted  that  boy,  and  meant  to  treat  him  as  my  own 
son.  He  has  disgraced  himself  by  betting  on  a  pub¬ 
lic  racecourse  a  sum  he  had  no  honest  means  of 
paying  if  he  lost,  —  a  gambler,  sir,  and  a  cheat, 
that ’s  what  he ’s  proved  himself ;  and  I  ’ll  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.” 

“  You  had  better  inquire  into  the  matter  a  little 
further,  Mr.  Bunce,”  said  I,  with  some  distinctness  of 
manner ;  for  I  liked  Charley  upon  his  own  account, 
as  well  as  because  he  was  the  only  relative  of  my 
friend  and  partner,  one  of  the  most  sound-hearted 
ind  grossly  prejudiced  men  within  a  mile  of  the 
Boyal  Exchange. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  be  inquired  about,  Mr.  Coe. 
Even  if  my  late  nephew  ”  [It  was  just  like  what  his 
flatterers  called  his  “  stern  determination  ”  to  use 
that  phrase ;  just  like  his  “  infernal  obstinacy,”  I 
say]  —  “  yes,  sir,  even  if  my  late  nephew  had  had 
the  fifty  pounds  to  pay,  which  I  am  sure  he  had  not,  I 
would  disinherit  him  for  betting  it ;  and  even  if  he 
did  n’t  bet,  he  was  on  the  racecourse,  and  that  is  a 
place  no  nephew  of  mine  should  show  his  face  and 
remain  my  heir.  —  There  is  a  letter  from  our 
Vienna  correspondent  which  requires  your  imme¬ 
diate  attention,  Mr.  Coe.”  And  with  that.  Uncle 
Bunco  withdrew  himself  into  the  glass  case  that  is 
his  peculiar  sanctum  at  our  office,  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Our  firm  was  Bunce  and  Coe,  and  there  had  been 
no  other  member  of  it,  save  us  two,  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  We  were  no  relatives  (though  per¬ 
haps  not  less  fast  friends  upon  that  account),  but  I 
called  him  Uncle  Bunce  because  Charley  did,  who, 
until  that  unlucky  Derby  day,  had  been  as  great  a 
favorite  of  his  as  of  mine ;  and  here  were  the  young 
fellow’s  prospects  blighted,  and  the  old  man’s  affec¬ 
tions  left  without  any  human  trellis-work  to  cling 
to,  all  because  some  ill-natured  busybody,  who  knew 
Nicholas  Bunco’s  hatred  of  the  turf,  had  told  him 
that  Charley  Thornton  had  bet  fifty  pounds  to  ten 
against  Palmyra  for  the  Derby,  on  Epsom  Downs. 

I  had  no  greater  love  for  Racing,  nor  perhaps  for 
Charley,  than  Nicholas  had,  but  I  could  make  a 
I'ttle  more  allowance  for  the  follies  of  youth  ;  and 
when  I  found  myself  crossed,  or  even  disobeyed,  all 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  within  me  did  not  in¬ 
stantly  turn  sour,  as  it  had  done  in  Uncle  Bunce’s 
dairy,  with  the  sad  effect  I  have  described.  He 
had  gone  straight  to  Charley  upon  the  information 
received,  and  said  :  “  Did  you  go  down  to  Epsom 
Downs,  sir,  and  bet  fifty  pounds  to  ten  pounds 
against  a  race-horse  ?  Answer  me,  ‘  Yes,’  or  ‘  No.’” 
And  Charley  —  for  the  boy  could  not  have  told  a 
j  lie  if  he  had  tried  —  had  answered :  “  Yes,  Uncle  ” ; 

!  and  there  the  matter  had  ended. 


I  So,  now,  being  well  convinced  that  Uncle  Bunce 
was  as  inflexible  as  the  iron  in  which  we  dealt,  in 
his  resolve  to  make  no  further  inquiry  into  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  determined  to  make  it  myself  for  both  their 
sakes.  I  was  not  very  hopeful  as  to  the  result  of 
the  investigation,  but  still  I  thought  there  might  be 
some  mitigating  circumstances,  —  for  the  fact  as  it 
stood  looked  blacker,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  it  ought 
to  do,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  young  fellow.  He 
was  not  the  sort  of  lad  to  leave  his  duties  (he  was  a 
clerk  in  a  government  office)  for  a  scene  which  he 
knew  was  especially  distasteful  to  his  uncle  and 
guardian,  and  there  risk  upon  a  single  event  a  sum 
that  was  equal  to  a  third  of  his  whole  income.  Un¬ 
cle  Bunce  and  I,  it  was  true,  perilled  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  proportion  of  our  property  in  “  oper¬ 
ations  ”  in  iron,  but  that  was  all  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  upon  business  habits  that  the  old 
gentleman  prided  himself,  and  for  which  he  looked, 
first  of  all,  in  others.  That  Charley  should  have 
shirked  his  work  at  the  Sword  and  Gun  Office  for  a 
day’s  pleasure  was  a  sin  of  itself  almost  inexpiable 
in  his  uncle’s  eyes ;  but  that  he  should  have  spent 
that  day  on  a  racecourse,  and  there  betted  fifty 
pounds,  —  the  more  I  looked  at  the  whole  matter,  in 
fact,  the  worse  it  appeared  for  my  young  friend  and 
client,  and  the  less  did  I  wonder  at  the  lines  upon 
Uncle  Bunce’s  forehead  as  he  sat  in  his  cucumber- 
frame,  —  but  by  no  means  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  — 
and  snapped  the  clerks  up  so  sharp  that  they  trem¬ 
bled  to  approach  his  den. 

When  he  left  the  office  for  the  day,  as  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  do  an  hour  or  so  before  me,  his  junior,  I 
did  venture  to  remark :  Come,  Bunce,  you  will  at 
least  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  this  matter  of  poor 
Charley ;  perhaps  I  may  have  to  tell  you  something 
about  it  to-morrow  which  may  cause  you  to  think 
difl’erently  of  him.” 

“  You  mean  well,  Coe,  and  I  thank  you,”  said  he, 
gravely.  “  But  I  shall  see  my  lawyer  to-night,  and 
give  him  such  instructions  as  will,  at  all  events,  pre¬ 
vent  my  property  falling,  after  my  decease,  into  the 
hands  of  the  betting-ring.” 

Stern  I  had  often  seen  Nicholas  Bunce,  but  bitter 
never.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  bitter,  for  it  was  proof 
that  he  had  been  wounded  sore,  and  unless  he  had 
dearly  loved  the  lad,  Charley’s  conduct  would  not 
have  had  the  power  so  to  wound  him.  Now,  where 
there  has  once  been  Love,  there  is  always  room  for 
Reconciliation ;  and  as  soon  as  Uncle  Bunce  was 
round  the  corner,  I  took  a  hansom  to  the  Sword 
and  Gun  Office. 

It  had  been  arranged  long  ago  that,  on  the  next 
evening,  my  partner  and  I  should  dine  together  at 
the  former’s  house ;  and  we  did  so.  At  one  time, 
Charley  had  been  asked,  but  that  was  all  over  now, 
of  course.  Uncle  Bunce  had  not  come  to  the  city 
that  day,  and  it  was  evident,  by  his  wearied  and 
melancholy  manner,  that  he  had  been  occupied  in 
something  distressing  and  disagreeable;  indeed,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  remaking  his  will. 
I  was  not  one  whit  afraid  of  the  old  gentleman,  but 
I  was  resolved  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter. 
“  Your  good  health,  Nicholas,”  said  I,  as  he  pushed 
the  claret  to  me,  after  dinner,  “  and  Charley’s  good 
health.” 

Uncle  Bunce  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  have  that  young  man’s  name 
mentioned  in  my  hearing,”  observed  he. 

“  After  to-night  you  shall  not  hear  it,  unless  you 
please,”  said  I ;  “  but  I  must  have  my  say  for  this 
once.  I  told  you  I  should  do  so  yesterday,  and  I 
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romised  him  the  same  last  night.  Then  1  shall 
ave  discharged  my  conscience ;  and  if  you  choose 
to  let  your  nephew  go  to  the  dogs,  it  will  be  through 
no  omission  of  mine.  I  have  neither  extenuation 
nor  apology  to  make  for  him  ’  — 

“  I  should  think  not,”  interposed  Uncle  Bunce. 

“  Your  thought  is  founded,  Inwever,  upon  wrong 
premises,  Nicholas.  I  have  neither  to  make  for  him, 
simply  because  he  needs  none.” 

“  Needs  none  !  ”  echoed  the  old  man,  and  although 
his  tone  was  meant  to  be  contemptuous,  I  thought  I 
detected  in  it  an  accent  of  hope. 

“I  mean  what  I  assert,  old  friend,”  replied  I, 
quietly.  “  The  lad  has  behaved,  I  will  not  say  ‘  as 
any  other  young  man  would  have  behaved  in  the 
like  circumstances,’  for  that  phrase  is  often  used  to 
excuse  an  indiscretion,  but  I  will  say  thin,  and  then 
have  done  with  it :  He  has  behaved  as  a  true  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  (especially)  as  a  good  man  of  business, 
in  the  whole  matter.”  I  held  up  the  wineglass  be¬ 
tween  my  eye  and  the  light,  and  smacked  my  lips 
like  one  who,  having  relieved  his  mind,  may  now 
afford  to  enjoy  himsmf. 

Uncle  Bunce  seemed  to  gasp  for  air.  “  What  the 
deuce  I  —  why,  you  ’re  making  a  fool  of  me,”  ex¬ 
claimed  he  savagely.  “  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he 
did  not  go  down  to  the  Derby  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  he  did.  The  government  sent  him.” 

“  The  —  government  —  sent  —  him  ?  ”  repeated 
my  respected  partner  like  one  in  a  dream. 

“  Just  so,”  said  I.  “  But  don’t  let  me  trouble  you 
with  the  particulars  of  a  subject  which  I  sec  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  you,  and  about  which  you  have  quite 
made  up  your  mind.  I  have  now  performed  my 
duty  in  the  matter,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it. — 
This  is  good  wine.  If  it ’s  no  secret,  may  I  ask  what 
did  you  give  for  it  a  dozen  ?  ” 

“Fifty  pounds.  Fifty  pounds  to  ten  against 
Palmyra,"  muttered  the  old  man.  Tlien  :  “  It ’s  all 
a  lie,  Coe,”  cried  he,  suddenly.  “  How  dare  you 
talk  to  me  about  the  government  sending  —  ” 

“  Mr.  Bunce,”  interrupted  I  firmly,  “  I  will  not 
endure  such  language.  You  may  be  ns  brutal  and 
unjust  as  you  please  to  your  own  flesh  and  blood, 
but  you  sliall  not  bully  me.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  telling  lies.  The  fact  is  this  (if  you  really  wish  to 
hear  the  fact,  and  not  merely  to  flatter  your  own 
reconceived  opinions),  Charley  Thornton  could  not 
ave  avoided —  But  stop;  first  answer  me  one 
thing.  If  Messrs.  Bar  and  Bullion  had  offered  you 
a  holiday  on  the  Derby  day,  when  you  were  a  clerk 
in  their  office,  upon  the  condition  that  you  would  go 
and  see  the  Race,  would  you  have  accepted  it,  or 
would  you  not  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  should,”  said  Uncle  Bunce, 
reluctantly. 

“  No,  you  don’t ;  you  are  sure  you  would ;  you ’d 
have  gone  like  a  shot.  Well,  that  being  granted, 
yon  and  your  nephew  are  in  the  same  boat.  The 
government  gave  a  holid^  on  the  Derby  day  to  the 
clerks  in  the  Sword  and  Gun  Office,  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  I  have  mentioned,  and  all  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer  pledged  their  words  to  use 
the  opportunity  as  it  was  intended  to  be  used.  If 
Charley,  having  obtained  bis  day’s  leave,  had  not 
gone. to  Epsom  Downs,  he  would  have  behaved  un¬ 
like  a  gentleman.  That ’s  clear,  I  hope.” 

“  The  government  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves  !  ”  observed  Uncle  Bunce. 

“  Very  likely :  but  your  nephew  is  not  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  although  I  hear  from  the  chief  of  nis  de¬ 
partment  a  most  excellent  account  of  the  young  fel¬ 


low,  it  is  not  likely  he  ever  will  be.  Thus,  you  see 
to  begin  with,  so  far  from  shirking  his  duties  to  go 
to  the  Derby,  Charley  only  obeyed  orders,  —  and  I 
have  no  doubt  with  great  cheerfulness.  This  is 
certainly  excellent  wine.”  ! 

“  Did  the  government  make  him  bet  fifty  pounds  ' 
to  ten  pounds  against  Palmyra  f  ”  inquired  the  old 
gentleman  grimly,  after  a  long  silence. 

“  The  government  did  n’t,  but  the  Office  did,”  said 
I,  “  in  this  way.  There  was  a  Derby  sweep  got  up 
among  the  Sword  and  Gun  clerks,  as  is  always  the 
case  at  every  government  office ;  and  Charley  put  in 
his  sovereign  like  the  rest.  Perhaps  that  was  wrong 
of  him :  but  if  you  never  did  worse,  friend  Nicholas, 
when  you  were  a  young  man,  all  I  can  say  is,  you 
were  too  good  to  live,  and  I  should  n’t  fancy  yon  i 
were  ever  likely  to  die  of  that  complaint”  I  rose, 
and  going  to  the  win<low  that  looked  out  into  the  : 
quiet  street,  threw  it  up,  to  let  in  the  summer  *r.  i 
“  Come,  come  ;  you  ’ll  forgive  his  putting  into  the  I 
sweep,”  said  I.  “  I  don’t  ask  you  to  be  generous,  ! 
but  to  be  just”  j 

“  I  forgive  him  that,  of  course,  but  for  the  bet  I  ‘ 
will  not  forgive  him.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  : 
Office  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  his  mak¬ 
ing  a  bet  which,  if  he  had  lost,  he  could  never 

...  .  1 

“  He  won  it,”  said  I,  quietly ;  “  and  it  would  have 

been  a  most  unbusiness-like  transaction  if  he  had  ' 
not  laid  the  money.  Yes,  Mr.  Bunce ;  you  have  ■ 
been  wrong  throughout  this  matter  hitherto,  and  j 
you  are  wrong  now.  I  say  that  Charley  would  | 
have  shown  himself  unworthy  of  being  your  relative  : 
if  he  had  not  laid  the  odds  against  Palmyra:  and 
I'll  prove  it.  The  case  was  simply  this:  Charier  ! 
drew  Palmyra  in  this  sovereign  sweep,  so  that,  if  i 
the  mare  had  won,  he  would  have  received  (since  j 
almost  all  the  clerks  subscribed  to  it)  at  least  one 
hundred  pounds.  His  obvious  duty,  then,  as  a  man  | 
of  business,  —  and  not  a  merely  gambling  spectator,  j 
—  was  to  make  some  portion  of  the  money  safe.  He  j 
therefore  betted  fifty  pounds  to  ten  pounds  against  \ 
the  mare ;  if  she  had  won,  he  wouhl  have  cleared  , 
fifty  pounds  by  the  transaction ;  and  as  it  was,  *1-  ■ 
though  she  lost,  the  astute  young  fellow  managed  to  i 
secure  ten  pounds,  minus  the  sovereign  originally 
invested.” 

“  Ah,  that  was  it,  —  was  it  ?  ”  said  Uncle  Bunce,  j 
looking,  I  must  say,  most  uncommonly  foolish.  > 

“  However,  you  must  confess  that  appearances  were  ■ 
much  against  the  lad.”  | 

.  “  Not  a  bit,”  said  I,  “  On  the  contraiy,  they  are  ■ 
very  much  in  his  favor.  Come  to  the  window  here,  , 
and  judge  for  yourself ;  there  he  is,  at  the  comer 
yonder,  waiting  for  me  to  whistle  for  him.  Does  he  j 
look  like  one  of  your  cunning  hang-dog  Turfites,—  j 
such  as  you  have  pictured  him,  or  likely  to  grow  , 
into  any  such  horrid  shape  ?  Unless  he  happens  to 
draw  a  favorite  in  a  sweep  a  second  time,  —  which  j 
is  not  very  likely,  —  I  will  answer  for  him  that  he  i 
will  never  make  a  bet  in  his  life  again.  Come,  sir, 
you  whistle  for  him  ” :  and  Uncle  Bunce  did  whis-  . 
tie,  as  cheerfully  as  any  blackbird;  and  as  the  - 
young  fellow  ran  up,  he  held  his  hand  out  through 
the  open  window,  to  let  him  know  at  once  that  all  i 
was  explained  and  forgiven.  And  then  he  came 
indoors,  and  something  which  I  had  caused  to 
be  privately  kept  hot  for  him  down  stairs  —  for  ^ 
Uncle  Bunce’s  cook  loved  the  lad  —  was  brought  '  ; 
up  by  way  of  dinner,  and  Uncle  Bunce  and  I  ^ 
and  Charley  had  a  merry  evening  together  after  j 
all.  I 
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THE  VALUE  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

The  nicest  social  adjustment  possible  under  the 
most  paternal  of  governments  will  always  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  a  certain  number.  We-  cannot  all 
be  working;  and  no  method  has  as  yet  been  in¬ 
vented  for  giving  every  one  a  fair  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  But  what  political  economy  and  private 
philanthropy  have  been  unable  to  devise  seems  at 
fast  to  have  been  almost  accomplished  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation  bent  on  self-aggrandizement  The  general 
employment  which  shall  suit  all  persons  out  of  work 
has  been  discovered.  The  inventors  do  not  offer 
to  sell  you  their  secret  for  twelve  stamps  and  a  di¬ 
rected  envelope :  on  the  contrary,  they  use  whole 
columns  of  the  Times  in  advertising  it  We  refer 
to  the  gentlemen  who  pay  you  handsomely  for 
having  ^ur  finger  sprained,  or  your  ankle  put  out  of 

C".  True,  some  such  means  of  making  a  liveli- 
are  known  in  other  countries,  though  there  the 
voluntary  employers  do  not  call  themselves  an  Acci¬ 
dent  .Assurance  Company.  In  India,  for  instance, 
you  can  always  get  people  ready  to  maim  themselves 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  One  of  the  wandering 
Afghans,  for  example,  who  go  down  south  to  make 
a  living  by  exhibiting  conjuring  tricks  to  the  resi¬ 
dent  English,  will  drink  certain  decoctions,  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  buried  alive  for  a  week,  in  order  to  afford 
one  amusement  and  instruction.  So  exhausting  is 
the  process  that  the  man,  half  dead  when  he  re¬ 
covers,  cannot  repeat  it  more  than  three  or  four 
times  in  his  life ;  and  yet  he  will  only  charge  you 
shout  £l0  or  £l2  for  the  entertainment.  For  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum,  if  travellers’  stories  be  true,  a  Japanese  will 
disembowel  himself.  Here  in  England  we  have  not 
hitherto  invented  a  means  by  which  a  man  may  live 
by  destroying  his  life ;  but  that  career  of  usefulness 
is  now  opened  to  him.  Instead  of  committing  sui¬ 
cide,  the  starving  wretch  has  only  to  take  a  ticket 
from  the  Railway  Passengers’  Assurance  Company, 
for  which  he  will  pay  a  few  pence,  and  twist  his 
ankle  on  getting  into  a  carri.ige.  lie  will  get  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  support  him  for  a  month,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  may  insure  himself  against  acci¬ 
dents  generally,  and  then  experiment  with  a  fall 
from  a  ladder.  _  Six  pounds  sterling  {ler  week  until 
he  is  quite  recovered  will  be  his  reward  for  this 
self-sacrifice ;  out  of  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
save  a  few  pounds  for  future  exigencies.  Or  if  he 
IS  so  pleased  with  his  new  profession  as  to  be  desir¬ 
ous  of  shirking  holidays,  he  may  follow  his  fall  from 
the  ladder  with  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol 
into  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm.  For  the  pain  of 


all  flesh  is  heir. 

A  list  of  persons  who  have  been  thus  remunerated 
for  personal  damage  has  been  published  by  the  socie- 
iy  of  which  we  speak.  It  is  highly  instructive.  In¬ 
deed,  we  have  never  previously  seen  an  effort  to 
define  the  relative  amount  of  compassion  (which,  in 
the  company’s  hands,  turns  into  compensation)  due 
to  sufferers  by  various  kinds  of  accidents.  The  first 
m  the  list  is  a  clergyman  who  fell  down  the  stairs  of 
cellar.  Probably  he  was  on  pleasure  ben^  and, 
being  frugal  enough  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
a  butler,  was  about  to  bring  up  some  wine  for  the 
people  he  had  invited  to  dinner.  However  that  may 
b^  ne  fell ;  and,  having  had  the  forethought  to  pay 
this  benevolent  company  three  pounds,  they  were 
kind  enough  to  return  him  sixty  pounds.  Presently, 


however,  we  find  that  a  “  gentleman  ”  also  fell  down 
stairs,  and  got  £  1,000.  We  suspect  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  died,  and  Uiat  the  compensation  could  only 
benefit  him  when,  from  another  sphere,  he  looked 
down  (or  up)  and  saw  his  children  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  provident  thoughtfulness.  We  are  then 
told  that  a  gentleman  ih  Weedon  burnt  himself  when 
gallantly  rescuing  a  lady  from  a  fire.  We  should 
have  thought  that  such  a  deed  would  have  merited  a 
large  compensation,  but  the  company,  probably  con¬ 
sidering  that  virtue  ought  to  be  its  own  reward,  only 
gave  him  twelve  pounds.  A  farmer  in  Hurst,  we 
learn,  got  a  wound  in  the  eye  from  a  pea-stick ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  to  solace  him  for  the  ignominy  of  the 
wound  that  our  kindly  company  presented  him  with 
£100.  The  next  sufferer  is  a  surgeon,  who,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  was  in  a  .stable,  and  was  kicked  by  a  hone. 
As  he  received  £  1,000  by  way  of  compensation,  and 
as  this  is  the  amount  paid  if  you  die,  we  presume  the 
kick  was  too  much  for  the  unhappy  surgeon.  On 
his  death-bed,  however,  he  must  have  been  solaced 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  would  get  £997  from  the 
company,  —  the  premium  he  had  paid  being  £3. 
Among  the  “  accidents  in  professional  pursuits^  two 
surgeons  appear,  one  of  them  having  poisoned  his 
hand  while  dissecting,  the  other  having  wounded  his 
hand  with  a  lancet.  But,  suppose  a  surgeon  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  to  kill  his  patient, — and  we  have  heard  of 
such  cases, — would  the  latter,  suppose  he  had  paid  his 
premium,  get  £1,000  ?  It  is  ^uite  clear  that  a  man 
runs  a  much  greater  chance  of  being  sent  out  of  the 
world  through  the  accidental  blunder  of  a  surgeon 
than  by  a  kick  from  a  horse.  The  company,  besides, 
ought  to  make  a  deduction  in  such  cases  as  show 
unpardonable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer ; 
the  man  who  puts  himself  within  reach  of  a  horse’s 
hind  legs,  without  knowing  the  temper  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  provokes  the  accident  for  which  he  gets  paid. 
With  the  two  surgeons  there  appears  an  architect, 
who  went  and  knocked  his  head  against  a  beam. 
Why  should  he  get  £63  for  his  stupidity  ?  Even 
granting  that  his  head  was  worth  £63,  the  gratuitous 
nature  of  the  accident  should  have  warranted  the 
company  in  deducting  a  half  of  the  compensation.  So 
with  two  persons  who  were  knocked  down  by  an  engine. 

The  man  who  gets  in  the  way  of  a  railway  engine 
must  expect  to  be  hurt ;  at  least,  the  chances  are  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  engine  knocking  him  down,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  engine  being  knocked  off  the  rails, 
that  in  equity  we  should  exonerate  the  insurance 
company.  We  should  even  be  disposed  to  refuse  the 
application  of  the  farmer,  at  Thuming,  who  was 
hurt  through  the  one  barrel  of  a  gun  exploding  while 
he  was  loading  the  other.  The  man  who  loads  a  gun 
with  the  muzzle  pointing  to  him  so  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  charge  going  off,  there  is  even  a  chance  of  his 
being  shot,  ought,  instead  of  receiving  £500  compen¬ 
sation,  to  be  comtielled  to  pay  £500  to  the  nearest 
lunatic  asylum.  Then,  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  if  you  were  actually  killed,  £1,000  is  paid  to 
you  as  solatium.  The  persons  out  of  work  who  adopt 
this  means  of  making  a  living  must  take  care  not  to 
overdo  it ;  they  may  go  too  far,  and  get  a  final  £  1 ,000. 
They  ought  to  choose  safe  accidents.  To  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  train  certainly  insures  an  accident ;  but  the 
accident  may  be  too  serious.  Tumbling  from  a  hoi^ 
is  also  perilous.  The  safest  accidentowe  observe  in 
this  column  is  the  fall  down  stairs.  You  may  practise 
this  fall  until  you  know  how  many  steps  it  will  take  to 
dislocate  your  shoulder  without  breaking  your  neck. 
Of  course,  the  experimenter  must  vary  his  line  of 
business ;  for,  if  he  were  to  keep  continually  dislo- 
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DOsed  to  withhold  their  pence  from  the  Railway  ^1^®’  r  -gr.  From  Islamgee  the  road  up 

f^sengers’  Assurance  Company  on  the  to  Ma<riala  is  very  steep  and  difficult.  To  the  first 

that  accidents  are  so  very  uncertain.  ey  ^  irfollows,  at  times  very  abruptly,  the  flank  of 

The  company  insurw^the  aceident.  ^  „  ?Kp  mountain.  To  the  right,  the  sides  of  the  amba 


very  wonls,  set  lorin  HI  i»r^  -p„rto  r:«P  likp  a  hu<re  wall;  below  is  a  giuuy  aoj-ss.  ■ 

colons  of  the  Times,  -  “  One  penny  insures  £200  ^s®  J‘ke  a  h  ,  ■ 

in  a  third-class  carriage.  Twopence  insui-es  £500  From  the  first  to  we^  at  a  |  , 

in  a  second-class  carriage.  Threepence  g  y  jo^d.  Small  I 

£1,000  in  a  first-class  carriage,  ^ow  t^^®  ®°™P^  g.-thworls  had  been  erected  on  the  flanks  near  the  I 
ny  never  gives  compensation  unless  '^^®“  “®®|’  protecting  every  weak  point.  The  summit  I  i 

dent  occurs,  so  that  to  insure  the  comp  o  , »  P  jg  strongly  fenced  and  loop-holed.  I  c 

to  insure  the  accident.  The  reader  has  nothing  to  jj®  "‘;»®  |  i 

fear,  if  he  believes  the  assertions  of  a  company  the  -.Qu-tafn-  one  had  some  time  before  been  I  1 

honor  of  which  has  never  been  ®^“®;J  closed,  but  the  other,  called  Kafir  Bc^  opened  in  I 

He  has  only  to  pay  his  threepence,  «\®P  *  ®.  direction  of  the  Galla  country.  The  amba  u  li 

first-class  carriage ;  and  Iwth  the  accident  f  j  gy  nature,  and  Theodore,  to  increase  l| 

£1,000,  on  the  woi^  of  the  ®o“‘P.^y’ ^  Js  str“^^^^  fortifications.  ■ 

He  will  not  lose  his  threepence  for  not  ^  Slattdala  plateau  is  oblong  and  somewhat  Hi 

suggest  a  fimt-class  carriage,  because  in  a  general  .  Jh®,  f  Xut  and  a  half  in  length,  and  ■ 

sS-up  it  is  better  to  lave  one’s  pished  „ile  broad.  It  was  one  of  | 

against  a  stufifed  cushion  than  to  have  stromrest’fortresses  in  Abyssinia,  and  by  its  pod- 

Tdeal  board.  But,  after  all,  it  matte.^  httle^^  Sn  Sen  I 

er  you  are  killed  in  a  stuffed  or  in  a  bare  carria  ,  AVorihaimanot  eas^  provisioned.  Ij 

and  it  is  only  for  your  death  that  the  company  Ma"dala  is  more  than  9,000  feet  above  the  lerel  B 

pay  the  £1,000.  Death  in  a  railway  carriage  is,  in  S^^Sj^g^^^g  lendid  climate.  In  the  even-  | 
many  cases,  to  be  preferred  to  other  forms  of  final  o  ,  ’  ^  p  .i,„  yo«-  roand,  a  fire  is  welcome, 
exitLrein  described.  One  man,  we  observ^^as  ‘^tS  a  llith  ^r  two  befo^  the  rains  the  tern-  IB 

drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  duck-punt  '"bde  he  somewhat,  in  the  huts  we  never  found  B 

was  out  shooting,  “®^P®,^J’i5mt^n“oO  was  a  Ft  toJ  hot  to  be  uncomfortable.  The  high  land  tbrt  B 

ed  in  mud.  We  should  consider  that  £1,000  wm  a  *  ,  .  distance  is  barren  and  li 

meagre  compensation  for  such  a  death.  Nor  dup  to  the  irreat  altitude.  Many  of  the  peab  H 

the^e  muFh  better  with  the  commercial  traveller  bleak  JSi^’eouSlrer  several  months  irthe  I 
in  Birmingham,  who  was  “shot  with  a  revolver  by  ®°^t^Xror  frozenhail.  Water,  du^  H 

a  clerk.”  ^f  England  were  France,  and  the  clerk  an  y®“  ®®J®^  'X  months  after  the  rainy  season,*  | 

enraged  husbanS,  there  might  be  some  honor  ii^u  X  dant  but  from  March  to  the  first  week  in  Julj  B 

an  ^d  -,  as  it  b,  the  ignon.my  of  A  is  "O Uo  ^^®-  areS  and  scareer,  until  it  is  obuined  only  B 

moved  by  a  paltry  £1,000.  On  the  whole,  tbe  ^c  g  remedy  this  disadvan-  I 

cidental  Assurance  Company  —  which,  m  ®  '  Theodore  with  his  usual  forethought,  had  ser-  I 

ousness,  seems  a  very  useful  and  ®®"®‘^'®  eral  laiie  tanks  constructed  on  the  amba,  and  also  I 

-should  revise  their  tariff  of  in  “Sng  places.  The  effort  was  nret-  I 

take  into  account  the  moral  ^pect  of  ‘be  accident  .^gg  ^elfs  ^gave  only  a  small  supnly  of  I 

I  which  they  have  too  uniformly  rated.  Jater  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a  constant  one  all  the  I 

- - - year  round.  The  water  collected  in  the  tanks  was  | 

MAGDALA  DESCRIBED.  '  of  very  little  use.  Those  r^ervoirs  ^?r®  oo‘  ®ot-  ■ 

Amba  Magdala,  distant  aboiit  465  J-om  m«d  “jf®’[^J|g®gf”'gJgtJye  IndlJimal  matte?,  I 
Massowah,  and  about  180  from  Gondar,  arisM  in  ~  unfit  to  drink  The  principal  springs  I 

JKo.i„ccofWorika!™r,o.  on  the  torder  of  fc  w  n  few  o/tbe  Ib.Vl  I 

r"j?d]^h'aTfrem  ‘theTgh  plateaus  of  AVallo.  ^be  ^  ^ 

ISnt  ri‘’^r.io-;e7S;  K a  1 


f  than  the  amba  itself,  and  called  Selassie  (trinity;,  sioou  ine  hou»^  ^  ^ 

taXTfeef  te,sr.br«o  ""otb» •?“«  >»»“"* 

peaks^it  seppites.  At  Mamgee  several  smadl 

I  villages  had  been  erected  by  the  peasante  for  t  pattern  as  the  ordi- 

ffih5rfAet”v^»d’oao'’o^^^^  beprifor^d  hi.  .n.  n.  » 
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on  some  neighboring  height,  to  the  larger  and  more 
commodious  abode  on  the  amba.  To  his  dislike  to 
houses  in  general,  I  believe  was  added  a  jrarticnlar 
objection  to  shutting  himself  up  in  the  amba.  The 
majority  of  these  houses  were  occupied  by  Theo¬ 
dore’s  wives  and  concubines,  the  eunuchs,  and  fe¬ 
male  slaves.  The  granary  and  tej  houses  were  in 
the  same  enclosure,  but  separated  from  the  ladies’ 
department  by  a  strong  fence ;  the  gr.inary  con¬ 
sisted  of  half  a  dozen  huge  huts,  protected  from  the 
rain  by  a  double  roof.  They  contained  barley,  tef, 
beans,  peas,  and  a  little  wheat.  All  the  grain  was 
kept  in  leather  bags  piled  up  until  they  reached  al¬ 
most  to  the  roof.  It  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Magdala  by  our  troops,  there  was  grain 
in  sufficient  quantity  stored  in  these  granaries  to 
last  the  garrison  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  amba 
for  at  least  six  months.  The  dwelling?  of  the  chiefs 
and  soldiers  were  built  on  the  model  of  the  Amhara 
houses, — 'circular,  with  a  pointed  thatched  roof. 
The  huts  of  the  common  soldiers  were  built  without 
order,  in  some  places  in  such  clqse  proximity  that 
if,  as  it  happened  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  fire 
broke  out,  in  a  few  seconds  twenty  or  thirty  houses 
were  at  once  burnt  to  the  ground ;  nothing  could 
possilily  stop  the  conflagration  but  rapidly  pulling 
down  to  leeward  the  huts  not  as  yet  on  fire.  The 
principal  chiefs  had  several  houses  for  themselves, 
all  in  one  enclosure,  surrounded  and  separated  from 
the  soldiers’  huts  by  a  high  and  strong  fence.  Since 
about  a  year  before  his  death  Theodore  had  been 
gradually  accumulating  at  Magdala  the  few  remnants 
of  his  former  wealth.  Some  huts  contained  muskets, 
pistols,  &c. ;  others  books  and  paper ;  others  carpets, 
shamas,  silks,  some  powder,  lead,  shot,  caps ;  and 
the  strongest  the  little  money  he  still  possessed,  the 
gold  he  had  seized  at  Gondar,  and  the  property  of 
nis  workmen  sent  over  to  Magdala  for  safe  cust^y. 
All  the  store  huts  were  during  the  rainy  season 
covered  with  black  woollen  cloth,  called  mhk,  woven 
in  the  country.  Once  or  twice  a  week  the  chiefs 
would  meet  in  consultation  in  a  small  house  erected 
for  that  purpose  in  the  magazine  enclosure  to  discuss 
public  anairs,  but,  above  all,  to  assure  themselves  by 
peiwnal  inspection  that  the  “  treasures  ”  intrusted  to 
their  care  were  in  perfect  order  and  in  safe  keeping. 

The  Magdala  church,  consecrated  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  World  (Medani  Alum),  was  not  in  any  respect 
worthy  of  such  an  important  place.  It  was  of  recent 
date,  small,  unadorned  with  the  customary  repre¬ 
sentations  of  saints,  of  the  life  of  the  Apostles,  of  the 
Trinity,  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  devil.  No  St. 
George  was  seen  on  his  white  cdiarger,  piercing  the 
dragon  with  his  Amhara  lance;  no  martyr  smiled 
benignly  at  his  fiend-like  tormentors.  The  mud 
walls  had  not  even  been  whitewashed ;  and  every 
pious  soul  longed  for  the  accomplishment  of  Theo¬ 
dore’s  promise,  —  the  building  of  a  church  worthy  of 
his  great  name.  The  enclosure  was  as  bare  as  the 
holy  place  itself ;  no  graceful  juniper,  tall  sycamore, 
or  dark  green  guicho  solemnized  its  precincts,  or  of¬ 
fered  cool  shade  where  the  hundred  priests,  defteras, 
and  deacons  who  daily  performed  service,  could  re¬ 
pose  after  the  fatiguing  ceremony,  —  the  howling 
and  the  dancing  to  David’s  psalms.  On  the  same 
line,  but  below  the  hillock  on  which  stood  the  church, 
the  Aboona  possessed  a  few  houses  and  a  garden ; 
but,  alas  for  him !  his  pied  ii  terre  had  for  several 
years  become  his  prison. 

The  prison  house,  a  common  jail  for  the  political 
offenders,  thieves,  and  murderers,  consisted  of  five 
or  SIX  huts  enclosed  by  a  strong  fence,  and  surround¬ 


ed  by  the  private  dwellings  of  the  more  wealthy 
prisoners  and  guards,  extending  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  hillock  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and 
to  the  open  space  towards  the  south.  At  the  time 
of  our  captivity  these  houses  cannot  have  contained 
less  than  C50  prisoners.  Of  these,  alxiut  80  died  of 
remittent  fever,  175  were  released  by  his  Majesty, 
307  executed,  and  91  owed  their  liberty  to  the 
stormers  of  Magdala.  The  prison  rules  were  in 
some  respects  very  severe  ;  in  others,  mild,  and  for¬ 
eign  to  our  civilized  ideas.  At  sunset  every  prisoner 
was  ordered  into  the  central  enclosure.  As  they 
passed  the  gate  they  were  counted  and  their  fetters 
examined.  Tlie  women  had  a  hut  for  themselves ; 
only  a  late  arrangement,  however,  as  before  they 
had  to  sleep  in  the  same  houses  as  the  men. 

The  space  was  very  limited,  and  the  prisoners  were 
packed  in  like  herrings  In  a  barrel.  Abyssiuians 
themselves,  hard-hearted  as  they  are,  described  the 
scene  at  night  as  something  fearful.  The  hut,  crowd¬ 
ed  to  excess,  was  close,  the  atmosphere  fetid,  the 
stench  unbearable.  There  lay,  side  by  side,  the 
poor,  starved  vagabond,  chained  hand  and  feet,  and 
often  with  a  laigc  forked  piece  of  wood  several  yards 
long  fixed  round  hi.s  neck,  and  the  warrior  who  had 
bled  in  many  a  hard-won  fight,  the  governor  of  prov¬ 
inces,  —  nay,  the  sons  of  kings  and  conciuered  rulers 
themselves.  In  the  centre  the  guards,  keeping  can¬ 
dles  lighted  all  night,  laughed  or  played  some  noisy 
game,  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunates 
they  watched.  At  day-dawn,  always  about  G  a.  m. 
in  that  latitude,  the  prison  door  was  opened,  and 
those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  possess  them,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  huts  they  had  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sleeping-houses,  while  the  poorer  crawled 
about  the  prison  enclosure,  awaiting  their  pancake 
loaf  with  all  the  impatience  of  hungry  men,  just  kept 
from  immediate  starvation  by  the  bounty  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Others  strolleil  about  in  couples,  begging 
from  their  more  favored  companions,  or,  when  leave 
was  granted,  went  from  house  to  house  imploring 
alms  in  the  name  of  the  “  Saviour  of  the  World.” 

The  prison  guards  were  the  greatest  ruffians  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  had  been  for  so  many  years 
in  contact  with  misery  in  its  worst  shape  that  the 
last  spark  of  human  feeling  had  died  out  in  their 
callous  hearts.  Instead  of  showing  comp.assion  or 
pity  for  their  prisoners,  many  of  them  Innocent  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  low  treachery,  they  added  to  their  misery 
by  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  their  conduct.  Had 
a  chief  received  at  last  a  small  sum  of  money  from 
his  distant  province,  he  was  soon  made  aware  that 
he  must  satisfy  the  greed  of  his  rapacious  jailers. 
But  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the  moral  tor¬ 
tures  they  inflicted  on  their  prisoners.  Many  of 
them  had  been  for  years  confined  on  the  amba,  and 
had  brought  their  fiiiuilies  to  reside  near  them. 
Woe  to  the  woman  who  wouhl  not  listen  to  the 
solicitations  of  these  Infamous  wretches !  threatened 
and  even  beaten,  few  Indeed  of  the  sorrowful  wives 
and  daughters  held  out;  others  willingly  met  ad¬ 
vances  ;  and  when  the  chief,  the  man  of  rank,  or 
the  wealthy  merchant,  left  his  day  house,  he  knew 
that  his  wife  would  immediately  receive  her  chosen 
lover,  or,  what  was  still  more  heart-rending,  a  man 
she  despised  but  feared. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  those  whose  fault  was 
to  have  given  ear  to  the  fair  words  of  Theodore,  an 
error  that  weighed  heavier  upon  them  than  a  crime. 
But  when  the  king,  on  his  way,  stopped  a  few  days 
at  Magdala,  what  anxiety,  what  anguish,  reigned  in 
that  accursed  place  !  No  day  house,  no  hours  spent 
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with  the  family  or  the  friend,  no  food  hardly ;  the 
prisoners  must  remain  in  the  night  houses,  as  the 
Emperor  at  any  moment  might  send  for  some  one 
of  them  to  set  him  at  liberty,  or,  more  likely,  to  put 
an  end  to  his  miserable  existence.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  his  visit  to  Magdala  in  the  first  days  of 
July,  1865,  on  bis  return  from  his  unsuccessful  cam¬ 
paign  in  Shoa.  No  doubt  long-continued  misfor¬ 
tunes  crush  the  better  qualities  of  men,  and  induce 
them  to  perform  acts  at  the  mere  thought  of  which 
in  better  days  they  would  have  blushed.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Bern  Goscho,  formerly  the  indepen¬ 
dent  ruler  of  Godjam.  Many  years  he  had  lingered 
in  chains.  In  the  hope  of  improving  his  position,  he 
had  the  baseness  to  report  to  his  Majesty  that,  when 
a  rumor  was  started  that  he  had  been  killed  in  Shoa, 
a  great  many  of  the  prisoners  had  rejoiced.  Theo¬ 
dore,  on  receiving  this  message,  gave  orders  for  all 
the  political  prisoners  who  were,  only  chained  by 
the  leg  to  have  hand-chains  put  on,  —  exempting 
only  from  this  order  his  informer,  Beru  Goscho. 
However,  some  days  later,  this  chief  having  sent  a 
servant  to  Theodore  to  ask  as  a  reward  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  his  wife  near  him,  the  Emperor,  who 
did  not  approve  of  treachery  in  others,  pretended 
to  be  annoyed  at  his  request,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
should  also  be  put  in  hand-chains.  But  this  was  tri¬ 
fling  compared  with  the  massacre  of  the  Gallas,  which 
happened  during  that  same  visit  of  Theodore.  Af¬ 
ter  subduing  the  Galla  country  he  required  hostages. 
Accordingly,  the  Queen  Workite  sent  him  her  son, 
the  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  many  chiefs,  believing 
in  the  high  character  of  Theodore,  willingly  accom¬ 
panied  him.  The  Galla  prince  had  at  first  been 
kindly  treated,  even  made  governor  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  but  soon,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  he  was  dis¬ 
graced  ;  first  made  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  then  sent 
to  the  common  jail,  to  endure  chains  and  misery 
for  years. 

Menilek,  the  grandson  of  Sehala  Selassie,  had  been 
since  his  youth  brought  up  near  the  Emperor  ;  he 
was  intrusted  with  an  Independent  command,  and, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  ailherence  to  his  cause, 
Theodore  gave  him  his  daughter  in  m.arriage.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  I  can  easily  fancy  the  rage, 
the  passion,  of  Theodore  when  one  morning  he  was 
informed  that  Menilek  had  deserted  with  his  follow¬ 
ers,  and  was  already  on  his  way  to  claim  the  do¬ 
minion  of  his  fathers.  The  Emperor  with  a  tele¬ 
scope  saw  on  the  distant  Wollo  plain  Menilek  re¬ 
ceived  with  honor  by  the  Galla  (^ueen  Workite. 
Blind  with  rage,  he  had  no  thought  but  revenge. 
He  dared  not  venture  to  pursue  Menilek  and  en¬ 
counter  the  two  allies ;  at  hand  he  had  easy  victims, 
—  the  Galla  prince  and  his  chiefs.  Theodore  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse,  called  his  body-guard,  and  sent  for 
those  men  who  had  already  lingered  long  in  captiv¬ 
ity  through  trusting  to  his  woid,  and  then  followed 
a  scene  so  horrible  that  1  dare  not  write  the  details. 
All  were  killed,  —  some  thirty -two,  I  believe,  —  and 
their  still-breathing  bodies  hurled  over  the  preci- 
pic*e.  It  is  probable  that  shortly  afterwards  Theo¬ 
dore  regretted  having  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
by  passion.  With  Menilek  he  had  lost  Shoa  ;  by 
the  muider  of  the  Galla  prince  he  had  made  those 
tribes  his  deadly  foes.  He  sent  word  to  the  Bishop, 
“  Why,  if  I  was  acting  wrongly,  did  you  not  come 
out  with  the  ‘Fitta  Negust’  (Abyssinian  code  of 
law)  in  your  hands,  and  tell  me  I  was  wrong  ?  ” 
The  Bishop’s  reply  was  simple  and  to  the  point : 
“  Because  I  saw  blood  written  in  your  face."  How¬ 
ever,  Theodore  soon  consoled  himself.  The  rains 


were  late,  and  water  scarce  on  the  amba ;  the  aext 
day  it  rained.  Theodore,  full  of  smiles,  addresssd 
his  soldiers,  saying,  "  See  the  rain  ;  God  is  pleased 
with  me  because  I  have  killed  the  infidels." 

Such  is  Magdala,  the  sunburnt  barren  rock,  tht 
arid  lonely  spot,  where  we  had  to  undergo  nearh 
two  years  of  captivity  in  chains. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  William  Harrison,  the  popular  Enghsi 
singer,  is  not  expected  to  live. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  wishing  to  clrilue 
his  people,  has  introduced  bull-fights  into  France. 

Charles  Mackay,  the  song-writer,  has  recently 
become  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  London  ScotsmiB. 

John  Morlet,  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Be- 
view,  is  the  author  of  the  fine  critical  paper  on  "  Tbc 
Spanish  Gypsy  ”  in  the  last  number  of  Macmillaa's 
Magazine. 

Mdlle.  Schneider  presided  at  one  of  the  staik 
at  the  Dramatic  College  F6te,  lately  held  in  tbe 
Crystal  Palace,  and  relieved  Young  England  of  il 
his  pocket-money. 

The  Milan  Gazette  announces  the  approaching 
marriage  of  Menotti  Garibaldi  with  a  young  lady 
named  Italia  Bedeschini,  born  at  Smyrna,  butnoi 
residing  at  Padua. 

A  SUDSCRIPTION  has  been  started  at  Lyons  oi 
behalf  of  Mine,  de  Lignibres-Parmentier,  niece  of 
the  celebrated  savant  who  rendered  the  cultivatka 
of  the  potato  general  in  France.  The  lady  is  blind. 

The  London  newspapers  follow  Mr.  LongfelWi 
movements  rather  industriously.  Ilis  interview  will 
Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  his  visit  to 
Tennyson’s  home  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  the  hit 
two  topics  discussed. 

A  QUEER  little  book  published  in  Paris  gives  the 
singular  origins  of  many  modern  men  of  talent 
Halevy’s  father  was  a  grocer  ;  Rossini  is  the  son  of 
strolling  players;  Verdi  of  an  innkeeper;  Aubee 
was  born  behind  a  printshop ;  and  the  parents  of 
Victor  Masse  sold  nails. 

Some  of  the  Paris  journals  state  that  a  few  dayi 
back,  just  after  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  hid 
left  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  in  which  they  usually  sit,  an  immense  chandfr 
her,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  fell  with  such  force 
as  to  break  in  the  flooring. 

'riiE  Premier,  in  his  speech  on  the  vote  of  thanb 
to  Sir  Robert  Napier,  exclaimed,  “  Happy  i^  the 
man  who  has  been  thrice  thanked  by  his  cour’ry!’ 
On  this  Punch  cruelly  remarks :  “  Well,  the  conn- 
try  has  twice  thanked  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  it  was  on  hie 
two  resignations.  He  may  be  happy  yet.” 

Wild  paroquets  are  quite  common  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  parks.  A  letter  in  one  of  the  morning  journals 
says  that  the  majority  of  the  birds  frequent  where 
they  may  daily  be  seen  feeding  with  the  sparrows. 
The  garden  committee  of  the  square,  appreciating 
the  presence  of  the  gay  little  strangers,  have  appoint¬ 
ed  a  commissionaire  to  look  after  and  protect  them. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  the  poet,  was  lately  the  victim 
of  a  severe  accident  at  the  British  Museum.  Iln 
was  engaged  in  reaching  down  a  book,  when,  seized 
with  a  violent  fit,  he  feU  to  the  floor,  and  was  con- 


the  floor,  and  was  con- 
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giderably  injured  about  the  temples  and  the  back  of 
the  beaa  Two  medical  men  were  immediately  in 
attendance,  but  it  was  some  time  before  the  parox¬ 
ysms  could  be  subdued. 

A  CUKI0U8  custom  was  observed  at  the  great 
annual  French  shooting  /e/«  at  La  Badoulihre,  which 
has  just  taken  place.  The  marksman  who  can  hit 
the  bird  called  the  popinjay  in  the  breast  is  honored 
with  the  title  of  King,  and,  should  he  be  the  vic¬ 
tor  three  times  in  succession,  is  called  Emperor. 
This  latter  dignity,  which  is  only  conferred  two  or 
three  times  it  a  century,  was  this  year  gained  by 
M.  Pierre  Farghre,  a  bell-maker. 

The  Prexse  publishes  the  following :  The  Prin¬ 
cess' de  la  Tour  d’Auverene  has  just  made  over  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  the  French  Government  a  piece  of  land 
which  she  had  purchased  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  which,  according  to  tradition,  is  the  spot  on 
which  Jesus  Christ  taught  the  Lord’s  Prayer  to  his 
disciples.  The  donation  of  that  site,  so  rich  in  sa¬ 
cred  recollections,  is  made  with  the  sole  condition 
that  the  Princess  should  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
erection  of  buildings  similar  to  those  of  the  Catnpo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  in  conformity  with  a  plan  deposited 
at  the  Minbtry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Esoland  objects  to  M.  Boutet’s  “  Pont  Interna- 
tjooal,”  for  connecting  Shakespeare’s  Cliff  on  the 
Dover  side  with  Cape  Gris  Nez  on  the  Calais  side 

the  Channel.  It  is  said  that  it  would  destroy 
England’s  insular  position,  and  would,  in  fact,  by 
annexing  England  to  the  Continent,  convert  the 
bland  into  a  sort  of  artificial  peninsula.  But,  in  case 
of' war  with  France,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the 
French  would  invade  England  by  a  bridge  twenty 
miles  long ;  and  if  it  occurred  to  the  English  (as  it 
might)  to  place  artillery  at  the  Dover  end  of  the 
bridge,  the  execution  of  so  insane  a  project  would  be 
obviously  impossible. 

Satisfactoky  accounts  have  reached  Paris  of  the 
health  of  the  pilgrims  returning  to  Europe  from  Mec¬ 
ca,  5,600  of  whom  have  arrived  per  steamer  at  Suez. 
Thb  announcement  is  of  more  general  interest  than 
would  at  first  appear,  inasmuch  as  these  devotees, 
besides  bringing  back  the  remission  of  their  past  sins, 
have  on  several  occasions  likewise  impiorted  cholera 
in  its  deadliest  form ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
thstepidemic  was  originally  brought  from  the  East  to 
Europe  by  these  caravans.  However,  the  attention 
of  the  French,  English,  and  other  governments  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  to  this  important  fact,  strong  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  last  two 
jrears,  and  with  apparent  success. 

The  assassins  of  Prince  Michael  of  Servia  have 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade,  which  only 
consists  of  three  magistrates,  who  will  deliver  sen¬ 
tence  without  appeal.  There  was  not  a  hall  in  all 
Belgrade  sufficiently  vast  to  contain  the  witnesses 
and  audience,  therefore  the  trial  takes  place  in  an 
immense  barn  decorated  with  branches  of  the  lime- 
tree.  Opposite  the  president  is  placed  a  bronze 
enmifix,  a  copy  of  the  evangels,  ana  a  lighted  taper. 
Thirteei^risoners,  loaded  with  chains,  entered  the 
court.  Tlje  interest  of  the  public  appears  to  hav« 
l)oen  centred  in  the  three  brothers  Radanovitch, 
especially  in  Paul,  who  has  acknowledged  himself  to 
have  been  the  ringleader  in  the  conspiracy.  This 

K>vm  a  certain  strength  of  mind,  as,  according  to 
rvian  jurisprudence,  a  culprit  who  maintains  the 
Msertion  of  his  innocence  can  never  be  sentenced  to 


death ;  twenty  years  of  hard  labor  is  the  utmost 
penalty  the  law  can  inflict  on  him.  It  appears  the 
brothers  Radanovitch  committed  the  assassinations 
for  the  sake  of  the  Karageorgevitch  family,  and  that 
the  history  of  Servia  may  be  resumed  by  the  story 
of  the  cparrels  of  the  Karageorgevitch  and  the 
Obrenovitch  races. 

A  CURIOUS  story,  says  the  Independance  Beige, 
is  in  circulation  about  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  This  po¬ 
tentate,  it  is  said,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  indemnity 
claimed  by  France,  was  informed  that  the  Khasna- 
dar  had  forty  millions  of  savings  concealed  in  a  cis¬ 
tern  ;  and  that,  in  consei^uence  of  that  discovery,  his 
Highness  was  in  a  position  to  give  France  six  mil¬ 
lions,  six  to  Italy,  six  to  Prussia,  as  much  to  England, 
&c.  This  Arabian  Nights’  story  may  have  for  its  com¬ 
panion  the  statement  of  the  Avenir,  a  Lu.xembourg 
journal,  which  relates  how  five  Prussian  officers  were 
found  working,  in  the  disguise  of  journeymen  ma¬ 
sons,  at  the  fortifications  of  Verdun;  how  four  es¬ 
caped  and  one  was  arrested,  and  how  the  plans  were 
immediately  modified  in  consequence.  One  story  is 
on  a  par  with  the  other. 

•The  following  remarkable  feat  in  bell-ringing  is 
recorded  in  the  Leisure  Hour :  “  On  Monday,  April 
27,  the  day  when  bells  were  rung  and  guns  fired  on 
account  of  the  welcome  news  of  the  close  of  the 
Abyssinian  war,  eight  members  of  the  ‘  Ancient 
Society  of  College  Youths  ’  occupied  the  belfry  at 
St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Bethnal  Green,  by  permission 
of  the  rector,  and  rang,  in  nine  hours  and  twelve 
minutes,  a  true  and  splendid  peal  of  Kent  Treble 
Bob  Major,  consisting  of  15,840  changes.  This  is 
the  greatest  number  of  changes  ever  rung  by  eight 
men  on  eight  bells.  We  are  informed  that  the 
ringing  was  most  beautiful  throughout,  especially  in 
the  last  peal,  in  which  there  could  hardly  have  been 
a  fault  ‘  pricked  ’  by  the  most  severe  critic.  The 
peal  was  composed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dav,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  VF.  Haley. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  men  were  locked  in 
the  belfry,  and  did  not  cease  ringing  from  8.45  a.m. 
until  they  had  finished  the  peal,  the  performance 
may  indeed  be  said  to  stand  almost  unrivalled 
among  such  musical  and  athletic  feats. 

“  What  recent  efforts  approached  this  success  may 
be  known  to  campanologists,  but  our  only  standard 
of  comparison  at  the  moment  is  a  fact  stated  by 
Southey,  in  ‘  The  Doctor  ’ ;  ‘  Eight  Birmingham 
youths,  some  of  them  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
ventured  on  a  complete  peal  of  15,120  Bob  Major. 
After  they  had  rang  upwards  of  eight  hours  and  a 
half,  they  found  themselves  so  fatigued  that  they  de¬ 
sired  the  caller  would  take  the  first  oppmrtunity  to 
bring  the  bells  home.  This  he  soon  did,  by  omit¬ 
ting  a  Bob,  and  so  brought  them  round,  thus  making 
a  peal  of  14,224  changes  in  eight  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes ;  the  longest  which  was  ever  rung  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  anywhere  else.’  ” 

The  Bikher  Zeilung  of  the  Vienna  Free  Press 
contains  an  essay  by  Karl  Blind  on  Tennyron’s 
“  Lucretius.”  After  having  alluded  to  the  minor 
poems  that  had  recently  appeared  in  various  mag¬ 
azines,  and  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  falling  off 
in  poetical  power,  the  German  author  says  that 
this  new  production,  which  “  describes  the  life,  the 
doubts,  and  the  voluntary  death  of  the  classic  poet 
of  materialism  in  a  Faust-like  picture,”  has  once 
more  been  the  theme  of  much  eulogy.  “  Miraculous 
things  had  been  announced  in  advance  of  the  forth- 
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coming  poem ;  its  lines  of  beauty  were  pointed  out 
beforehand  ;  in  shorty  public  curiosity  was  excited 
to  a  high  degree.  If  a  painting  is  discussed  in  this 
way  beforehand,  perhaps  no  harm  is  done,  for  the 
pictorial  art  speaks  to  the  mind  in  a  different  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  one  in  which  criticism  is  couched. 
But  the  experiment  is  more  dangerous  wlien  a  poem 
Is  in  question.”  Nevertheless,  Tennyson’s  newest 
production  is  generally  considered  a  success,  “  though 
one  may  miss  in  it  the  more  powerful  flight  of 
Imagination  and  the  deejier  glow  of  color.  But  this, 
perhap,  is  to  a  great  extent  to  be  accounted  fot  b^ 
the  subject  chosen,  which  in  many  passages  necessi¬ 
tates  an  abstract  philosophical  tone,  whilst  others 
give  fresh  proof  of  the  creative  faculties  of  the  poet.” 
Having  expounded  the  Tennysonian  “Lucretius,” 
Karl  Blind  asks  whether  the  poem  is  not  pregnant 
with  a  certain  allusion  to  an  intellectual  movement 
of  our  own  time,  and  whether  there  is  not  in  it  a 
direct  hit  at  a  school  from  which  the  poet  differs? 
That  Lucretia  should  entirely  disappear  after  the 
first  few  lines,  the  German  author  seems  to  consider 
a  fault.  Not  even  in  the  dying  scene  is  a  glance 
vouchsafed  to  her.  “  One  should  think  that  the 
philtre  of  love  which  aroused  such  vast  and  universal 
longings  might  have  re-lit,  at  least,  a  spark  of  aflec- 
tion  for  her  that  had  handed  it  to  Lucretius.  But 
poets  may  know  better  in  this  matter  of  medical 
witchcraft.”  In  conclusion,  Karl  Blind  refers  to 
passages  from  the  De  Rerutn  Natura,  which  Tenny¬ 
son  has  interwoven  with  his  production.  The 
writer  observes,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Latin 
original  reads  to-day  most  modernly,  and  that,  to  a 
German,  the  very  ijuaintnesses  of  the  language  of 
“  Lucretius  ”  have  an  attraction,  and  bring,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  past  and  the  present 
nearer  together. 

We  compile  from  several  sources  the  following 
account  of  the  dinner  given  by  Bierstadt  in  honor 
of  I.(Ongfellow. 

The  splendid  hospitality  of  the  host  was  not  more 
marked  than  the  brilliant  and  representative  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  assembly  which  met,  on  Mr.  Bierstadt’s 
invitation,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great 
American  poet.  Perhaps  a  more  thoroughly  interna¬ 
tional  gathering,  at  least  as  respects  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  never  sat  at  the  same  table ; 
and  certainly  no  event  of  the  kind  could  possibly 
leave  behind  it  a  more  pleasant  memory.  Mr.  Bier¬ 
stadt  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  painter  of  “  The  Rocky 
Mountains,”  and  has  made  himself  the  successful 
delineator  of  the  sublimest  scenery  on  the  American 
Continent.  Each  copy  of  the  bill  of  fare  was 
adorned  with  the  Stereoscopic  Company’s  exquisite¬ 
ly  faithful  photograph  of  the  poet;  while  to  Mr. 
j^ngfellow’s  menu  was  attached  a  small  oil  painting, 
which  vividly  portrayed  both  the  artist’s  and  the 
poet’s  conception  of  the  departure  of  Hiawatha. 
The  character  of  the  subject  so  beautifully  illustra¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Bierstadt’s  pencil,  as  well  as  the  grace¬ 
ful  nature  of  the  compliment  paid  by  him  to  his 
illustrious  guest,  were  vividly  suggested  by  the  lines 
which  were  affixed  to  the  picture :  — 

**  And  the  eveoiDf?  tun,  descending, 

Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness, 

Burned  the  broad  sky  like  a  prairie, 

Left  upon  the  level  water 

.  One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 

Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  river, 

Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset,  « 

Sailed  Into  the  purple  vapors, 

Sailed  into  the  dusk  ot  evening.*’ 


About  eighty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  dinner  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bierstadt 
The  list  of  those  present  included  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Admiral  Farragut,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  Lord 
Houghton,  Lord  Eliot,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone,  JI.P.,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
Sir  William  Knollys,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Bart,  Sir 
Robert  Collier,  Mr.  BIrket  Foster,  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  Robert  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  etc.,  etc. 
After  the  dinner,  a  party  of  ladies,  including  Mrs. 
Bierstadt  and  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Longfellow, 
entered  the  room,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton  and  Mr. 
Cliaplin  Henry  gratified  the  company  with  a  mu 
slc.il  entertainment,  the  latter  appropriately  singing 
“  The  Village  Blacksmith.” 

It  was  intended  that  the  proceedings  should  he  of 
a  strictly  private  nature,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  occupied  with  conversation  and  music,  rather 
than  with  speech-making,  from  which  the  poet,  eo 
far  as  he  may  be  required  to  take  part  in  it,  shrinks 
with  modest  apprehension.  It  was,  however,  the 
unanimous  feeli|ig  of  the  assembly  that  so  interest 
Ing  an  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with 
out  an  attempt  to  express  In  words,  and  also  bj 
those  special  tokens  of  good-will  which  are  nerer 
wanting  at  festive  meetings  in  this  country,  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  admiration  and  of  personal  regard  which 
they,  in  common  with  millions  of  their  countrymen 
entertain  towards  Mr.  Longfellow.  Mr.  Glaihtone 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  o^er  guests,  were  in  the 
act  of  leaving  their  seats,  when  a  general  cry  of 
“  Gladstone,  Gladstone,”  made  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  not  unwillingly  pause,  while  he  offered 
an  unpremeditated  tribute  to  the  poet. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  felt  bound  to  say  something 
in  consequence  of  the  glorious  past  which  the  two 
countries  —  England  and  the  United  States  —  pos¬ 
sessed  in  common.  It  became  them  to  break  through 
even  the  restrictions  which  the  authority  of  their  re¬ 
spected  host  had  imposed  upon  them,  and  to  give 
vent  to  those  enthusiastic  feehngs  which  one  ana  all 
entertained  on  that  interesting  occasion.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  sit  at  the  social  board  with  a  man  of  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  world-wide  fame  without  offering  him 
some  tribute  of  admiration.  Let  them,  therefore 
simjily  but  cordially  assure  him  that  they  were  con 
sclous  of  the  great  honor  which  they  did  themselves 
in  receiving  this  great  poet  amongst  them.  There 
was  no  class  of  persons  less  able  to  do  justice  to  an 
event  of  that  kind  than  those  whose  career  destined 
them  to  tread  the  toilsome  and  dusty  road  of  politics 
and  who  were  therefore  too  little  sensible  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind 
in  general  by  the  Priest  of  the  Muses.  But  at  tlie 
same  time  they  were  not  so  wholly  dead  to  the  sen 
timents  which  were  naturally  awakened  on  an  occa 
sion  of  that  kind  as  not  to  he  glad  to  render  the 
tribute  of  hearty  admiration  to  one  whom  they  must 
regartl,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  an  American  citi¬ 
zen.  They  rejoiced  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Longfellow 
one  of  the  distinguished  brotherhood  of  Tettere, 
whom  they  all  delisted  to  honor,  and  in  whose  writ¬ 
ings  they  felt  an  especial  interest,  whenever  any  in¬ 
ternational  event  occurred  to  bring  together  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  literature  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  by  calling  upon  the  company  to  drink  most 
heartily  and  Cordially  to  the  health,  happiness,  and 
fame  of  Professor  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Longfellow  responded  in  a  few  earnest  words, 
expressive  of  his  hearty  thanks  for  the  generous  re¬ 
ception  which  had  been  accorded  to  him. 
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